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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as vell as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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DEPOSIT=D BY THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


%:2%24°SO 


MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK AND DEFENDING IT FROM ITS ENEMIES 


Address by the President * 


George Washington, like ourselves, lived in a 
period of great change—a period when new forces 
and new ideas were sweeping across the world. 
He was the leader of his people in a revolution 
against tyranny. He commanded an army in a 
long and bitter war. He was a major figure in the 
creation of a new kind of constitution. Finally, 
as the first President of our Nation, he translated 
that Constitution into a living government. 

Washington’s efforts for freedom were twofold. 
He was concerned, first, with making the ideal of 
democratic government work. He was also con- 
cerned with the defense of that ideal against the 
forces opposed to it. 

Washington was unwavering in his devotion to 
the democratic concept. He never yielded to 
those who urged him to assume extraordinary 
powers. Even in the darkest days of the Revolu- 
tion, when his task as Commander-in-Chief of the 
American forces was rendered doubly difficult by 
the weakness of the Congress and the rivalries 
among the States, he always considered himself as 
a servant of the people. In all that he did, he 
strove to make democratic institutions more ef- 
fective. 

He knew, too, that they had to be defended— 
that there were times when the use of force to 
defend democracy could not be avoided. He not 
only led the ermies in the Revolution, but, as Pres- 
ident, he was always alert to the necessity of a 
vigorous national defense. 

The task of Americans today is fundamentally 


* Delivered at the George Washinceton National Masonic 
Memorial at Alexandria, Va., on Feb. 22, 1950, and re- 
leased to the press by the White House on the same date. 
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the same as it was in Washington’s time. We, 
too, must make democracy work and we must de- 
fend it against its enemies. 


Scope of Today’s Task 


But our task today is far greater in scope than 
it was in Washington’s time. Not only are we 
concerned with increasing the freedom, welfare, 
and opportunity of our people. We are also con- 
cerned with the right of other peoples to choose 
their form of government, to improve their stand- 
ards of living, and to decide what kind of life they 
want to live. 

Since Washington’s time, the great principles 
for which the American Revolution was fought 
have become known throughout the world and 
have uplifted the hearts and hopes of generations 
of men. At the same time, through the progress 
of science, the nations of the world have been 
drawn together into a common destiny. Our se- 
curity and progress are today more closely related 
than ever before to the advance of freedom and 
self-government in other lands. 

This is a time of restlessness and change. In 
many parts of the world, men are searching for a 
better social order. They demand a way of life 
that will provide greater freedom and more wide- 
spread opportunity. They yearn to own the land 
they live on, and to be secure against poverty, 
disease, and hunger. Above all, they want to 
live their own lives as they see fit. This rising 
demand of men everywhere for independence and 
a better life puts the ideals of freedom and self- 
government to their greatest test. 
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Danger of Communism 


At the same time, these ideals are under deadly 
attack from those who would destroy them. The 
most aggressive of these enemies today is com- 
munism. Communism seeks to induce men to sur- 
render their freedom by false promises of a better 
life. But the great danger of communism does not 
lie in its false promises. It lies in the fact that it is 
an instrument of an armed imperialism which 
seeks to extend its influence by force. 

This threat of force is a challenge to all peoples 
who are free or who wish to be free. The funda- 
mental issue is whether men are to be free to choose 
their own way of life or whether they must live 
under a system imposed upon them by force. 

Just as our 13 original States found that sur- 
vival and progress depended on closer association 
and common effort, so the free nations of the world 
today must seek their salvation in unity and con- 
certed action. The real strength of the free na- 
tions is not to be found in any single country or 
any one weapon, but in the combined moral and 
material strength of the free world as a whole. 

As members of the United Nations, the free 
nations are working for peace and international 
security in accordance with the principles set forth 
in the Charter. Within the context of that larger 
association, many of the free nations have joined 
together to strengthen the common defense of 
particular areas against aggression. That is the 
meaning of the North Atlantic Treaty and the 
Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 


Creating a Common Defense 


We shall continue to work with the other free 
nations associated with us in the common de- 
fense— for our defense is theirs, and their defense 
is ours. The united defense of these nations is a 
powerful deterrent to aggression, and it will be- 
come more powerful as time goes by. 

In creating a common defense, we do not seek 
to impose a way of life on any nation. Freedom 
is not expanded by conquest. Democracy is not 
created by dictation. Freedom and democracy 
grow only by persuasion and example and through 


the actual experience of what they mean. 
At the same time, freedom cannot grow and ex- 


pand unless it is protected against the armed im- 
perialism of those who would destroy it. The free 
nations, therefore, must maintain military force as 
a defensive measure. 

While the free nations stand prepared to resist 
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aggression, they are doing their utmost to find 
peaceful means for settling international disputes, 
They know that another great war could destroy 
victor and vanquished alike. 

Consequently, we in the United States are doing 
and will continue to do all that lies within our 
power to prevent the horror of another war. We 
are working for the reduction of armaments and 
the control of weapons of mass destruction. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


We are convinced of the necessity for an inter- 
national agreement to limit the use of atomic 
energy to peaceful purposes and for a workable 
international system to assure that such an agree- 
ment is effectively carried out. We believe that 
the United Nations is the proper forum in which 
to reach such an agreement. We firmly believe 
that all nations would gain by such an interna- 
tional agreement. We shall continue to work hon- 
estly and wholeheartedly toward that end. But 
we must remember that the outcome is not ours 
alone to determine. The actions of men in other 
countries will help to shape the ultimate decision. 

We believe that the plan for controlling atomic 
energy, which has been worked out in the United 
Nations and has been approved by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of its members, would be effective. 
That plan, therefore, has our support. It has our 
support not because of its form or its words but 
because we believe it would achieve effective con- 
trol. The stakes are too large to let us, or any 
nation, stand on pride of authorship. We ask only 
for a plan that provides an effective, workable 
system—anything less would be a sham agreement. 
Anything less would increase, not decrease, the 
dangers of the use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes. We shall continue to examine every 
avenue, every possibility of reaching real agree- 
ment for effective control. 


Freedom and Self-government 


In the long run, however, our security and the 
world’s hopes for peace lie not in measures of de- 
fense or in the control of weapons, but in the 
growth and expansion of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment. As these ideals are accepted by more 
and more people, as they give greater meaning 
and richer content to the lives of millions, they 
become the greatest force in the world for peace. 

The purpose of our participation in the United 
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Nations and other international organizations is 
to strengthen this great force for peace. That is 
the purpose of the European Recovery Program 
and our Point 4 Program to assist underdeveloped 
areas. That is the purpose of our foreign trade 
program and our other measures to help build 
world prosperity. 

These programs are positive measures to in- 
crease the strength of freedom and self-govern- 
ment by helping men to meet the needs and fulfill 
the aspirations of their daily lives. 

Today, in many countries of the world, the con- 
cepts of freedom and self-government are merely 
vague phrases. They express little to people who 
are engaged in a desperate struggle with ignor- 
ance and poverty. They mean little to men who 
must work from sunup to sundown merely to 
keep alive. ‘They are not fully understood by 
men who cannot read or write. 

On the continent of Asia and the islands of the 
Far East, in Africa and in the Near East, are 
millions of people who live in poverty and who 
have never known real freedom or democratic 
government. In their present condition, the im- 
mediate benefit of steel plowshares, or smallpox 
vaccinations, has more appeal than abstract ideas 
of democracy. 

The Communists are saying that they will bring 
food and clothing and health and a more secure 
life to these poverty-stricken peoples. We know 
that is not true. But it is not enough to tell such 
people that communism is a modern tyranny far 
worse than that of any ancient empire. It is not 
enough to tell them that communism leads only 
to oppression. People who have never known 
freedom and security themselves have little basis 
for judging how false are the claims of 
communism. 


Demonstration of Democracy 


These people will turn to democracy only if it 
seems to them to be the best way to meet their 
urgent needs. The benefits of freedom and 
democracy must be demonstrated to them. 

In many of these areas there are governments 
which are working to improve the conditions of 
their people. They know that the claims of the 
Communists are not made in good faith. They do 
not want Soviet domination. If these govern- 
ments are successful in raising living standards 
and in building strong and stable democratic in- 
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stitutions based on popular support, their people 
will not go over to communism. 

But these governments are struggling with 
titanic problems, as their people attempt to climb 
in a few years from economic misery to better 
standards of living. They need help. If these 
nations are to grow in freedom, they urgently need 
assistance in improving their health, their educa- 
tion, their productive capacity, their transporta- 
tion and communication systems. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


That is why I have requested the Congress to 
act as rapidly as possible on legislation to expand 
our programs for giving technical assistance to 
such countries as these and to encourage American 
investment in those countries on a mutually bene- 
ficial basis. We are not trying to sell them auto- 
mobiles and television sets. Our purpose is to help 
them to grow more food, to obtain better educa- 
tion, and to be more healthy. That isthe way they 
can gain the physical and moral strength to be 
free and to maintain their own governments. 

As these nations prove to themselves and to 
others the effectiveness of free institutions in meet- 
ing their people’s needs, they will show as nothing 
else can the true value of democracy and the false 
claims of communism. 

But the problem of making free institutions 
work is not confined to underdeveloped areas. The 
highly developed nations of Europe came out of 
the war with serious problems of theirown. They 
were threatened with economic chaos. Their abil- 
ity to maintain freedom and democracy was 
challenged. 


RECOVERY PROGRAM 


The purpose of the European Recovery Program 
was to meet this challenge in the area of the world 
where the preservation of free governments was 
of supreme importance. The results which have 
been achieved so far under that program have 
amply demonstrated its wisdom. 

With the aid we have provided, the nations of 
Europe have already made great advances in their 
production and have improved their trading rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. Much more must 
be done before they reach the firm basis of eco- 
nomic self-support which is essential to the 
maintenance of free and democratic governments. 
Consequently, we must complete our program of 
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assistance. It would be utter folly to lose sight of 
the importance of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. It is essential to our hopes for peace. 

The preservation and strengthening of free 
government depends, in large measure, on the cre- 
ation of firm economic conditions throughout the 
world and on an expanding world trade. Free 
nations can expand their trade only on the basis 
of mutual respect and fair dealing. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS AND ITO 


Our reciprocal trade agreements program and 
the International Trade Organization are the kind 
of international machinery which is necessary for 
increasing the trade of the world. We shall con- 
tinue to use the procedures of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program to reduce trade barriers, but 
more than this is needed. That is why I have urged 
the Congress to act favorably on the creation of 
the International Trade Organization through 
which the nations of the world can work together 
effectively to increase world trade. 

This program and our other plans for inter- 





national action are the practical way to move for- 
ward toward peace. They recognize that we must 
deal with the difficult world situation which actu- 
ally exists. We must not be discouraged by diffi- 
culties and set-backs. We must not be misled by 
the vain hope of finding quick and easy solutions, 
We must move forward persistently and courage- 
ously along the hard path to a peace based on free- 
dom and justice. 

The progress we have made in this country since 
the days of George Washington is proof of the 
vitality and truth of the ideals he fought for. We 
must be no less firm, no less resolute, no less stead- 
fast than he was. We move upon a greater stage 
than he did, but our problems are fundamentally 
the same problems that faced the first President of 
this Nation—to make democracy work and defend 
it from its enemies. 

George Washington sought guidance from AI- 
mighty God as he faced these tasks in his time; 
let us be guided today by Divine Providence as we 
strive for lasting peace with freedom and justice 
for all mankind. 








THE CONGRESS 











Legislation 


Suspension of Deportation of Certain Aliens. H. Rept. 
1017, Sist Cong., 1st sess. 2 pp. 

Relief of Chinese Students. H. Rept. 1039, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 8 pp. 

Authorizing Expenses of Conducting Studies and In- 
vestigations of Certain Matters Pertaining to Immigra- 
tion. H Rept. 1048, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 1 p. 

Authorizing the Printing of Additional Copies of the 
Publications Entitled “100 Things You Should Know 
About Communism in the U.S.A.”, “100 Things You 
Should Know About Communism and Religion,” as 
Amended “Spotlight on Spies,” “100 Things You Should 
Know About Communism and Education,” “100 Things 
You Should Know About Communism and Labor,” and 
“100 Things You Should Know About Communism and 
Government.” H. Rept. 1053, 81st Cong. 1st sess. 1 p. 

Erecting A Memorial to the Memory of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. H. Rept. 1054, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 2 pp. 

Participation in an International Exposition at Port- 
Au-Prince, Haiti. H. Rept. 1067, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 
3 pp. 

Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and the Ju- 
diciary Appropriation Bill, 1950. H. Rept. 1068, 81st 
Cong., 1st sess. 7 pp. 

Inquiry into Certain Operations of Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs Group of Corporations Based on Gen- 
eral Accounting Office Audit Reports. Second Interme- 
diate Report of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Hearings held by the subcom- 
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mittee appointed to make a study in connection with 
inquiry into certain operations of Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs group of corporations based on General 
Accounting Office audit reports, April 28, May 5, and July 
11, 1949. H. Rept. 1105, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 8 pp. 

Extending the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on H.R. 5730, 
a bill extending the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
H. Rept. 1123, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 22 pp. 

Foreign Agricultural Labor. H. Rept. 1134. 8st 
Cong., 1st sess. 3 pp. 

Stimulating the Exploration for Strategic and Critical 
Ores, Metals, and Minerals. H. Rept. 1135, 81st Cong., 
1st sess. 3 pp. 

Cotton Acreage Allotments and Marketing Quotas. 4H. 
Rept. 1148, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 22 pp. 

Discharge of Fiduciary Obligation to Iran. H. Rept. 
1155, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 6 pp. 

Presentation of Hospital to People of St. Lawrence, New- 
foundland, in Recognition of Heroic Services. H. Rept. 
1164, 81st Cong., Ist sess. 3 pp. 

Facilitating the Deportation of Aliens from the United 
States, Providing for the Supervision and Detention Pend- 
ing Eventual Deportation of Aliens Whose Deportation 
Cannot Be Readily Effectuated Because of Reasons Be- 
yond the Control of the United States. H. Rept. 1192, 
81st Cong., Ist sess. 20 pp. 

An Educational Exchange Program to be Financed Out 
of Payments to the United States on Finland’s Debt. 
Report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs on H. J. Res. 
87, a joint resolution to provide that any future payments 
by the Republic of Finland on the principal or interest of 
its debt of the First World War to the United States shall 
be used to provide educational and technical instruction 
and training in the United States for citizens of Finland 
and American books and technical equipment for institu- 
tions of higher education in Finland. H. Rept. 1195, 8ist 
Cong., 1st sess. 17 pp. 

Amending the Atomic Energy Act. H. Rept. 1282, 81st 
Cong., Ist sess. 7 pp. 
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U.S. Suspends Diplomatic Relations With Bulgaria 


[Released to the press February 21] 


On February 20, the United States Legation at 
Sofia delivered a note to the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment notifying it of the United States Govern- 
ment’s decision to suspend diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria. Although this action has become 
necessary, the Government and the people of the 
United States continue their deep interest and 
concern for the welfare and freedom of the Bul- 
garian people. The common interest of the two 

eoples in the cause of individual liberty and 
atone dignity will continue to find expression 
despite the absence of official representatives in the 
two countries. 


Responsibility Rests 
With Bulgarian Government 


The sequence of events in United States—Bul- 

arian relations which compelled the United 
States Government to take this action dates back 
to actions taken by the Bulgarian Government al- 
most simultaneously with the reestablishment of 
diplomatic relations in September 1947. The 
more immediate reasons are to be found in the 
Bulgarian Government’s note of January 19, 1950, 
requesting the recall from Bulgaria of the Amer- 
ican Minister, Donald R. Heath, as persona non 
grata, as well as in actions immediately prior and 
subsequent thereto, for which the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment assumed sole responsibility with full 
knowledge that adherence to the course of action 
initiated by it would lead to a suspension of rela- 
tions with the United States. 


Falsity of Charges Made 
Against United States Minister 


As is well-known, the indictment of Traicho 
Kostov, former Vice Premier of Bulgaria who 
was convicted and condemned to death for treason 
and espionage on December 14, 1949, contained 
the statement in his alleged confession to the 
effect that Minister Heath had had two interviews 
with him during the latter part of 1947 in which 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1950, p. 159. 
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they allegedly plotted for the overthrow of the 
Releselien Government. 

Immediately following publication of the in- 
dictment containing these statements, Minister 
Heath notified the Bulgarian Foreign Office that 
not only were the allegations of improper activity 
on his part untrue, but specifically he had never 
had any interviews with Traicho Kostov and had, 
in fact, never exchanged a word with him either 
oral or written. At the same time, the Depart- 
— of State publicly denounced the charges as 

alse.? 

With reference to Tzoniu Tzonchev’s statements 
in his published confession, repeated by him orally 
during the trial, that he had given the Minister 
information in violation of the State Secrets Law 
in the course of an interview at the National Bank, 
Minister Heath explained orally to the Assistant 
Foreign Minister of Bulgaria that he had never 
had a formal interview with Tzonchev at the Na- 
tional Bank or elsewhere. In point of fact, he 
stated, he had only one informal conversation with 
him and that at a social function where he had been 
introduced to him for the first time. He had not 
requested and had not been furnished by Tzon- 
chev with the information which the latter testi- 
fied during the trial he had given him. Further- 
more, he stated, even if he had received such 
information as was — given to him con- 
cerning bank note circulation, investments, 
tobacco exports, etc., it would have been perfectly 
proper information to be exchanged between rep- 
resentatives of friendly governments. The Min- 
ister concluded his remarks by stating that, since 
the alleged conversations with Tzonchev were so 
innocuous, even though false, it had not seemed 
worth while to dignify them by formal denial. 

The theory that “contacts” between a Minister 
Plenipotentiary with an official of the Bulgarian 
Government who is subsequently indicted and 
convicted of espionage and treason is good and 
sufficient cause to declare the Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of a friendly government persona non grata 
is preposterous. This is, however, the contention 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 12, 1949, p. 911: BuLLeTIN of Dec. 26, 
1949, p. 981. 
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of the Bulgarian Government, as stated in its note 
of January 19. Accordingly, even if the United 
States Government were willing to accede to the 
Bulgarian Government’s request to recall Minister 
Heath and to accredit another Minister Pleni- 

otentiary to the Bulgarian Government, it would 

ave to anticipate this Minister, likewise, being 
declared persona non grata as a result of his 
normal and official association with Bulgarian 
Government officials such as the Foreign Minister, 
Prime Minister, and others, any one of whom may 
suddenly be charged and convicted of “nationalist 
deviation” and treason. 


U.S. Efforts To Persuade Bulgaria 
To Reconsider Her Unwarranted 
and Reckless Course of Action 


Through representations by Minister Heath to 
the Foreign Office and in an interview on Decem- 
ber 12, 1949, between the Under Secretary of State 
and the Bulgarian Chargé d’Affaires ad intermin 
in Washington, Dr. Peter Voutov, it was made 
clear to the Bulgarian Government that the 
United States took a very serious view of such 
reckless accusations against the American Min- 
ister which the Bulgarian Government knew to be 
wholly unfounded and which caused this Govern- 
ment to question the Bulgarian Government’s 
intentions with respect to the maintenance of nor- 
mal relations with the United States. In spite of 
these frank expressions of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s views in the matter and, although it did 
belatedly cause Minister Heath’s denial to be pub- 
lished in the Bulgarian press following termina- 
tion of the trial, the Bulgarian Government 
proceeded to declare Minister Heath persona non 
grata and request his immediate recall on the 
grounds, as stated in its note of January 19, that 
the evidence of the trial “proved before the Court 
that Mr. Donald R. Heath had been in contact 
with Traicho Kostov and Tzoniu Tzonchev.” 

In a further endeavor to avoid bringing about a 
a of relations between the United States 
and Bulgaria, believing it was still possible the 
Bulgarian Government might desire to reconsider 
its provocative and unwarranted course of action, 
the United States Government immediately noti- 
fied the Bulgarian Government, in its note of Jan- 
uary 20, that, unless the Bulgarian Government 
withdrew its note of January 19 and demonstrated 
its willingness to observe established international 
standards of conduct, the United States Govern- 
ment would be forced to withdraw its diplomatic 
mission from Bulgaria. After 3 weeks had passed 
without a reply from the Bulgarian Government, 
Minister Heath, upon instructions of his Govern- 
ment, requested on February 15, 1950, an appoint- 
ment with the Bulgarian Foreign Minister for 
the stated purpose of ascertaining the intentions 
of his Government and the nature of its reply to 
the Legation’s note of January 20. The Forei 
Office indicated the Foreign Minister would 
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unable to receive Mr. Heath for an indefinite 
period of time. Accordingly, Dr. Voutov, the Bul- 
garian Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, was sum- 
moned to the Department of State on Thursday, 
February 16. Dr. Voutov was informed that the 
arene situation with regard to United States- 
ulgarian relations could not be permitted to con- 
tinue and that, unless a reply was received from 
the Bulgarian Government to this Government’s 
note of January 20 within a few days, the United 
States Government had no choice but reluctantly 


to conclude that the Bulgarian Government did ; 


not desire to maintain normal diplomatic relations 
with the United States. 

Since no reply was received from the Bulgarian 
Government, Minister Heath, on instructions of 
the United States Government, notified the Bul- 
garian Government on Monday, February 20, of 
the decision to withdraw the American diplomatic 
mission from Bulgaria and to ask for the recall of 
the Bulgarian Mission in the United States. 














Heath, Donald R.—Minister—Wife, two children 

Brown, James E., Jr.—Counselor—Wife 

George, Vera—Clerk 

Courtney, Raymond F.—First Secretary, Consul 

Allan, Willard—Third Secretary, Vice Consul—Wife, 
two children 

Nachtsheim, Mary E.—Economic Assistant 

Burke, Timothy J.—Assistant Attaché, Vice Consul 

Callais, Adele—Secretary 

Borissevitch, Alexander—Administrative Assistant— 
Wife 

Flach, Edna T.—Disbursing Officer 

Batjer, Helene A.—Clerk 

Moran, James R.—Clerk 

Esposito, Flavio A.—Mail and Records Supervisor 

Scioli, Leonard J.—Guard 

Colligan, William J.—Clerk 

Borissevitch, Mary—Receptionist 

Mitchell, Betty L.—Clerk Stenographer—Wife of Air 
Attaché 

Johns, Rita L.—Clerk Stenographer—Wife of Assistant 
Army Attaché 

Wallace, Frank E.—Guard 

Johnston, Mary S.—Assistant Attaché, Public Affairs 
Officer 

Stevens, John E., Jr.—Radio Operator—Wife 

—— Thomas M.—Third Secretary, Vice Consul— 

e 
Carl, Mabel E.—Accounting Clerk 


Minitary, Naval and Air Attachés and Dependents 


Capt. Robert Henry Gibbs, Naval Attaché and Naval 
Attaché for Air—Wife and three children 

Chief Yeoman J. P. Smith 

Capt. Ross L. Mitchell, Assistant Air Attaché—Wife 

Charlotte Recknagel—Air Force Employee 

Col. Brookner W. Brady—Army Attaché—Wife and one 
child 

Lt. "ae Glover S. Johns, Jr.—Assistant Army Attaché— 
Wife 

Maj. John E. Rhea—Assistant Army Attaché—Wife and 


two children 
Sgt. Warren Anderson Sgt. Billy Sleith 
Sgt. Arthur Bethard Cpl. Raymond Miranda 
Miss Lorna M. Furbush 


Sgt. Joseph Boyd 
Sgt. George Hibdon Mrs. Nancy F. Allan 
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Contributing Factors Leading to Withdrawal 


of Relations With Bulgaria 


[Released to the press February 21] 


One of the principal contributing factors to the 
withdrawal of the United States Minister and 
his staff from Bulgaria, announced today, has 
been the series of restrictions, insults, and harass- 
ments inflicted by the Bulgarian Government on 
the American Legation in Sofia and its personnel 
in disregard of accepted international practice. 
These have included widely publicized false ac- 
cusations, vexatious restrictions on travel and 
housing, and long delays in the granting of entry 
visas to members of the Legation staff. More- 
over, the Bulgarian Government has pursued a 
campaign of systematic persecution against those 
Bulgarians who have been employed by the Lega- 
tion in such jobs as translating, clerical work, and 
household maintenance. 

In its note of January 20, 1950, which was re- 
leased to the press together with the text of the 
Bulgarian Government’s note of January 19, 1950, 
requesting the recall of the American Minister, 
Donald R. Heath, the United States Government 
stated that the Bulgarian Government, amon 
other things, had permitted the torture and kill 
ing of local Bulgarian employees of the American 
Legation. These innocent employees were not 

uilty of any crimes under civilized standards. 

heir only crimes in the eyes of the Bulgarian 
Government consisted solely in their association 
with the American Legation. It suited the pur- 
poses of that Government to terrorize these indi- 
viduals, to attempt to use them as informers, and 
to implicate them in “spy trials” in flagrant 
violation of their fundamental human rights, 
which the Bulgarian Government solemnly con- 
tracted to respect and to safeguard when it signed 
the treaty of peace with the Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers. 

The present Bulgarian Government, although 
publicly professing to be the true defender of 
‘democratic liberties, in practice relentlessly sup- 
presses these liberties. It does not hesitate to 
persecute anyone who is courageous enough to 
express or even to hold views which do not coin- 
cide with its own. In the case of employees of 
the American Legation, it has not hesitated to 
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take the severest measures against innocent per- 
sons who had committed no crime and had no 
active role of any kind in Bulgarian politics. 

The United States Government has had in its 
possession for some time factual evidence concern- 
ing the shocking actions employed by the Bul- 
garian Militia against United States Legation 
employees. They have threatened, arrested, and 
tortured these employees for the dual purpose of 
extorting fictitious confessions of espionage activi- 
ties, incriminating themselves and official Ameri- 
can personnel, to be used in slanderous propa- 
ganda charges against the United States and to 
frighten the remaining employees into resigning 
or serving as spy-informers for the Militia. 

Charges as serious as these cannot be lightly 
made against another government without sub- 
stantiation. This Government has refrained, up 
to the present, from releasing publicly the infor- 
mation it possesses. Firstly, it was morally bound 
not to precipitate, by premature disclosures, in- 
creased hardships and possibly death upon those 
employees who were still alive or upon other mem- 
bers of their families. This consideration pre- 
vents the disclosure, even at this time, of many 
details concerning certain cases. Secondly, in the 
most flagrant cases where the victims had already 
been condemned to death or had lost their lives, 
silence was maintained in the vain hope that, by 
so doing, the Bulgarian Government could be per- 
suaded to see the magnitude of the grave respon- 
sibility it was assuming and to be willing to cease 
such practices in the future. 

To this end, the American Minister, Mr. Heath, 
on —— occasions, outlined to the Foreign Of- 
fice the detailed factual knowledge the Legation 
possessed concerning the torture of Bulgarian em- 
ployees. He pointed out that a continuation of 
such action would inevitably affect the relations 
between the two governments. In order to pro- 
tect the remaining employees and in an effort to 
create a mutually satisfactory basis upon which a 
fresh start could be made to foster better relations, 
he informed the Foreign Office that he would not 
pursue further his representations regarding these 
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cases, provided it would be willing to give assur- 
ances that the Militia would cease the inhuman 
practice of persecuting Bulgarian employees of 
the Legation. In spite of oral assurances from 
the Foreign Minister, the Militia persisted to ar- 
rest and torture Legation employees. No prior 
notice was ever given to the Legation of charges 
against them. No heed has been paid to the Lega- 
tion’s repeated representations. 

Owing to the course adopted by the Bulgarian 
Government, the Legation could no longer per- 
form its duties, and it became impossible to afford 
any protection to its remaining employees, who, 
one by one, were being arbitrarily arrested by the 
Militia. Consequently, the Department of State 
feels compelled to release the detailed information 
available concerning the persecution and death of 
three suchemployees. This action is prompted not 
merely to substantiate publicly charges of miscon- 
duct on the part of the Bulgarian Government, but 
also from a broader motive; namely, to pay tribute 
to these three Bulgarian citizens who were tor- 
tured or killed by the Bulgarian Communist 
Militia. 


Arrest and Secret Trial Ending 
in Death Sentences of Employees 
Joseph Dimitrov and Dragan Peev 


Upon the arrival in Bulgaria of the American 
Section of the Allied Control Commission, estab- 
lished under the Armistice of October 28, 1944, 
between Bulgaria and the Allied Powers, the Bul- 
garian Government assigned Lts. Joseph Dimitrov 
and Dragan Peev to this United States Military 
Mission in a liaison capacity. These officers were 
responsible for arrangements on behalf of the 
Bulgarian Ministry of War to furnish the Amer- 
ican Military Mission with foodstuffs and other 
supplies required by it and its personnel for the 
proper execution of its duties as stipulated in the 
armistice agreement. In 1946, these two officers 
were demobilized from the Bulgarian Army, fol- 
lowing which they were employed officially by the 
United States Military Mission to assist the Head- 
quarters Commandant in the routine duties of 
securing necessary supplies and to supervise the 
activities of all other Bulgarian personnel which 
it employed. 

Upon conclusion of the armistice period and the 
establishment of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Bulgaria, in Septem- 
ber 1947, Joseph Dimitrov was employed by the 
Office of the United States Military Attaché as 
translator and interpreter. In this capacity, he 

erformed nonconfidential routine duties. The 

ulgarian Foreign Office was duly notified by the 
Legation of Mr. Dimitrov’s status. 

Dragan Peev, subsequent to the termination of 
the armistice period, was employed by the Ameri- 
can staff of the Legation to assist in the manage- 
ment ofacommissary. His major occupation con- 
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sisted of procuring and distributing foodstuffs 
and other essential yy for the American staff, 
As in the case of all Bulgarian employees, the 
Foreign Office was properly notified of the fact 
that Mr. Peev was on the pay roll of the Legation. 

In spite of assurances from the Foreign Office 
that Bulgarian employees of the Legation would 
not be molested by summary arrests without prior 
notification to the Legation of the specific charges 
against them, the Bulgarian Militia entered the 
home of Dragan Peev at 5 a. m. on the morning of 
February 27, 1948, without prior warning. After 
thoroughly searching his premises and taking with 
them his personal records and correspondence, they 
arrested him. On the following day, in open 
violation of diplomatic immunity, the Militia en- 
tered the residential premises of Col. Ralph Wade, 
an attaché of the Legation, and arrested Col. 
Wade’s Bulgarian-citizen housekeeper. On the 
evening of March 29, 1948, Militia agents arrested 
Joseph Dimitrov. The American Minister im- 
mediately forwarded a formal, written protest 
to the Bulgarian Foreign Minister. He pointed 
out that these actions were in direct violation of 
the latter’s previous assurances, that they were 
contrary to international comity, and that he must 
request the immediate release of the employees so 
that they might return to their duties. In spite 
of this written request and continuous oral repre- 
sentations by the Minister and his Counselor, over 
an extended period of time, no satisfaction was 
forthcoming. The employees in question were 
detained incommunicado for more than 4 months. 

In July 1948, through unofficial but reliable 
sources, the Legation learned that the aforemen- 
tioned employees would be tried in secret on 
charges of “espionage for a foreign power.” It 
was also learned that, during their long deten- 
tion, they had been forced into signing confes- 
sions of having engaged in political and economic 
espionage for the United States involving, on 
wholly fictitious grounds, former personnel of 
the United States Military Mission. 

Upon receipt of this information, the Minister 
addressed a request to the Foreign Office for per- 
mission to have an official observer attend the 
trial scheduled to begin on July 27, 1948. On 
July 24, the Foreign Ministry informed the Min- 
ister that the trial of Peev and Dimitrov, together 
with others, was to be a closed trial; that the Lega- 
tion would not be permitted to have an observer; 
but that the Foreign Ministry would keep the 
Legation completely advised and provided with 
copies of the procés-verbal. These promises were 
never fulfilled. Subsequently, it was learned that 
the trial, conducted in great secrecy, was con- 
cluded on August 7. In conformity with the 
system of justice in Communist countries which 
has now become familiar to the whole world, the 
predetermined sentences of death based upon 
forced confessions extracted from the accused 
prior to the trial were imposed upon Peev and 
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Dimitrov. The American Minister lodged ener- 

etic protests to the Foreign Office not only on the 
injustice of these harsh sentences but also with 
regard to the fact that their crimes were alleged 
to consist of providing officers of the former 
United States Military Mission with economic and 
military information of a secret nature, implying 
that these officers had been engaged in secret 
espionage activities against the security of the 
Bulgarian State. 

The appeals of the accused were finally heard 
and rejected in March 1949. During this period 
of time, the American Minister interceded re- 
peatedly with the Foreign Office on behalf of the 
condemned employees. The Department of the 
Army procured affidavits from the American offi- 
cers, who had allegedly received secret informa- 
tion from the accused, testifying to the nature of 
their duties while on assignment in Bulgaria as 
well as those of employees Peev and Dimitrov. 
These documents were forwarded to the American 
Minister in Sofia, and on December 6, 1948, he 
assured the Foreign Office again that the Amer- 
ican Legation had not in the past and was not 
then engaged in subversive activity against the 
Bulgarian State and had at no time employed any 
persons for such purposes. He went on to state 
that the members of the former United States 
Military Mission with whom the defendants had 
been most closely associated had submitted sworn 
statements concerning their functions while on 
duty in Bulgaria, the nature of the employment of 
Mr. Dimitrov and Mr. Peev, and the character of 
their association with these men. The Foreign 
Minister was requested to bring the facts con- 
tained in these sworn statements to the attention 
of the proper authorities. The Minister’s efforts 
were of no avail. 

Nothing has been heard of these two men since 
they were sentenced to death, and it is assumed 
that they have been executed. 


Arrest, Intimidation, and Death 
of Ivan Secoulov, Employed 
by the Legation as Translator 


On September 1, 1947, the Legation hired as a 
translator, Ivan Secoulov. The Foreign Office 
was duly notified of his employment. On May 7, 
1949, Mr. Secoulov reported to the American 
Minister that he had been detained by the State 
Security authorities and interrogated for 3 hours. 
He was questioned concerning his relations with 
various American officers of the Legation, the 
internal operations of the Legation, and the cir- 
cumstances of his hiring. After forcing him to 
sign a detailed statement, the police ordered him 
to cease his employment within 5 days on 
the grounds that he was working for an “enemy” 
Legation. Fearful that he ware lose his life if 
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. on the basis of personal reasons. 


he did not comply with the order of the Secret 
Police, Mr. Secoulov requested that he be allowed 
to resign. He provided the Minister with a de- 
tailed signed statement describing his experience 
when apprehended by the Secret Police. It pro- 
vides evidence of the manner in which the Com- 
munist authorities have sought to intimidate the 
Bulgarian employees of the Legation and to pro- 
duce fictitious evidence of improper activities on 
the part of the Legation’s American personnel. 
The concluding paragraph of Mr. Secoulov’s state- 
ment reads as follows: 


Sometimes the inspector was slightly more polite when 
questioning and sometimes an undercurrent of threat, 
but when I went to see the Chief to sign the statement, 
he was very brusque and formal. He said I would realize 
that I had held an important post in the Regency and had 
been entrusted with confidential work and now I am 
working for a Legation which is an enemy. I would also 
realize it would have serious consequence for me. And 
then he said he would give me warning that I must im- 
mediately quit my job, I said how could I—there was 
no other work to be done for which I was qualified. “You 
will work there until the 12th day of May and you must 
not be seen in the Legation from that day on. And do 
not expect any protection from the Legation if you do 
stay on.” I said that was very well but how could I 
explain that to my chief. He said, “If you wish you can 
tell them that the Chief Inspector of the State Security 
Office told you that you were told to leave.” Immediately 
after that I was told that was all except that whatever 
transpired at militia headquarters is a state secret and if 
at any moment I disclosed it, I would be liable to execu- 
tion under the State Secrets Law. 


In an endeavor to afford some kind of protec- 
tion to Secoulov and at the same time not pre- 
cipitate further unpleasantness for him at the 
hands of the Secret Police, the American Minister 
decided to place him on leave of absence, retaining 
him on the pay roll as an employee of the Lega- 
tion. At the same time, the Minister dispatched a 
note to the Foreign Office explaining that Mr. 
Secoulov had suddenly submitted his resignation 
Stating that the 
suddenness of this actfon and the long record of 
Secret Police pressure upon local employees of the 
Legation led him to believe Mr. Secoulov’s request 
was attributable to pressure from the Secret 
Police, the Minister requested the Foreign Office 
to obtain assurances from the Bulgarian police 
authorities that Secoulov would be accorded pro- 
tection against outside interference or molestation, 
so that he might continue his translating services 
for the Legation. This request was rejected by 
the Foreign Office. Mr. Secoulov secured private 
employment while on leave of absence but was 
arrested again on July 22, 1949. In August 1949, 
the Legation received authentic information that 
he had died in the Sofia prison 3 days following 
his arrest. 

Whether his death was suicide or the result of 
torture, full responsibility must fall on the Bul- 
garian Police, on the Bulgarian Government it- 
self, and on the system which it represents. 
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Note Delivered by American Foreign Minister 
to Bulgarian Foreign Office, February 20, 1950 


[Released to the press February 21] 


The Legation of the United States of America 
presents its compliments to the Minister for For- 
eign Affairs of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria 
and has the honor to refer to the Legation’s note 
of January 20, 1950, in reply to the note delivered 
by the Bulgarian Legation in Washington to the 
Department of State on January 19, 1950, request- 
ing the recall from Bulgaria of the American Min- 
ister, Mr. Donald R. Heath, as persona non grata. 

As indicated in the statements of the Under Sec- 
retary of State James E. Webb to the Bulgarian 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim in Washington on 
December 12, 1949, the United States Government 
took a most serious view of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment’s conduct toward Minister Heath in connec- 
tion with the trial of Traicho Kostov and others, 
in particular the charges against Mr. Heath, the 
falsity of which the Bulgarian Government itself 
was in a position to ascertain. The Under Secre- 
tary made it quite clear that these accusations, 
coming as they did on top of a long series of intol- 
lerable restrictions and indignities to which the 
American Legation in Bulgaria had been sub- 
jected, inevitably affected relaticns between the 
two countries and compelled the United States 
Government to warn the Bulgarian Government 
that it could not ignore such deliberate and un- 
warranted actions which were in complete disre- 
gard of normal practice in the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. 

The Bulgarian Government, however, persisted 
in its course of conduct. On January 19, 1950, it 
requested the immediate recall of Minister Heath 
from Bulgaria on the grounds that, by alleged 
“contacts” with Kostov and others, he had “al- 
lowed himself to take action not in line with his 
diplomatic functions” and thus had “shown abrupt 
interference in the interior affairs of the People’s 
Republic of Bulgaria concerning its sovereignty 
as well as its national security.” This action on 
the part of the Bulgarian Government, in putting 
forward wholly unfounded charges against the 
principal diplomatic representative of the United 
States as the basis of a demand for his recall, could 
be taken by the United States Government only 
as confirmation of the mounting evidence that the 
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Bulgarian Government was unwilling, in its rela- 
tions with the United States, to observe accepted 
standards of international comity. 

The United States Government, in its note of 
January 20, 1950, stated that unless the Bulgarian 
Government withdrew its note of January 19 and 
demonstrated its willingness to observe established 
international standards of conduct, the United 
States Government must conclude that the Bul- 
garian Government did not desire to maintain 
normal relations. Over a period of 4 weeks the 
Bulgarian Government did not have the courtesy 
to reply. On February 16, 1950, it was advised 
by the Department of State that the long delay 
had created a situation which could not continue 
indefinitely and was requested to reply immedi- 
ately. No reply has been received. The conclu- 
sion is inescapable that the Bulgarian Government 
is unwilling to modify the position it has taken; 
that it is unwilling to treat American official rep- 
resentatives in Bulgaria in accordance with the 
standards of established international practice; 
and, consequently, that it is unwilling to maintain 
normal diplomatic relations with the United 
States. 

Diplomatic relations between the United States 
and the postwar Government of Bulgaria, since 
their establishment in September 1947, have not 
been on a basis which could be called friendly or 
cordial. Cordiality was scarcely to be expected 
when Bulgarian officials and the controlled press 
were constantly denouncing and insulting the 
United States, and when the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment was violating its peace treaty obligations, 
ignoring resolutions of the United Nations, and 
supporting armed action against Greece. It was 
the hope of the United States Government, how- 
ever, that relations, if not cordial, at least might be 
correct. But the treatment accorded to the Ameri- 
can Legation in Sofia, including crippling restric- 
tions on the entry and movement of American 
officials assigned to the Legation and an unprin- 
cipled campaign of persecution against the Lega- 
tion’s Bulgarian employees, left no doubt that the 
Bulgarian Government did not accept even the 
minimum standards of international practice. 


(Continued on page 381) 
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THE INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


Its Supervision and Control—Il 


by Leonard H. Pomeroy 


This is the second of a series of three articles 
being published in the Department of State But- 
LETIN on this subject. The first article, published 
in the Buuutetin of February 6, 1950, discusses 
some of the broader problems with respect to the 
controls of the international traffic in arms. Par- 
ticular attention, however, was given to the arms 
trafficker operating in the Far East and to the ex- 
tent to which the illicit arms trade and traffic in 
that area may affect United States interests and 
control measures. The international traffic in 
arms within the areas of direct United States 
control is being considered in the current article. 


LUPERON AND THE CARIBBEAN LEGION 


Three American civilian aviators had been 
slain in the Dominican Republic. Although re- 
ports of the incident indicated that the men were 
killed while participating in an insurrection di- 
rected against the Government of the Dominican 
Republic, the incident caused considerable agita- 
tion in the local aviation circles in Miami where 
some voiced a demand for immediate retaliation 
in kind. According to the reports, two amphibi- 
ous airplanes, a Catalina and a Grumman, had 
landed on the Luperon coast of the Dominican 
Republic on the evening of June 19, 1949, and 
about 15 armed men, including 3 American pilots, 
had disembarked. A handful of local residents, 
loyal to the Dominican Government, engaged the 
invaders in the initial skirmish. The Catalina, an 
American registered aircraft, was destroyed by a 
Dominican coastal patrol vessel while attempting 
to escape, and the three American pilots were later 
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killed in a skirmish with a Dominican Army 
patrol. During the weeks prior to the illegal de- 
parture from the United States of the Catalina 
aircraft, attempts had been made, without success, 
to obtain a license for its exportation to Mexico. 
Acting on information from its foreign service, 
the Department of State had refused to sanction 
the departure of the aircraft and had initiated 
an investigation into the connection of the parties 
concerned with the revolutionary activities of the 
Caribbean Legion. 

In this case, the Department was responsible 
not only for pushing an inquiry into the circum- 
stances surrounding the departure of the Catalina 
which had come to a tragic end, but in addition, 
was also confronted with several related problems. 
The Department’s protective service facilities 
were called upon to arrange for the return of the 
dead American aviators to their families; the in- 
vestigative and enforcement agencies of the Gov- 
ernment were requested to ascertain who the 
offenders were with a view to their prosecution ; 
diplomatic repercussions resulting from the in- 
cident were dealt with; inquiries from Congress, 
the press, citizens associations, and individuals 
were answered; and a memorandum was prepared 
for the information of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee which is charged with responsibility, 
under Resolution XIV of the second meeting of 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, of keeping constant 
vigilance to insure that American States between 
which any dispute exists or may arise may solve 
it as quickly as possible. 

During the years immediately following the ces- 
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sation of hostilities of World War II, dissident 
groups in one or another of the countries of the 
Caribbean area have been active in the preparation 
for and have participated in movements, the ob- 
jective of which is to bring about political changes 
by intimidation or armed invasion directed against 
certain governments of the area. The term “Car- 
ibbean Legion” has been used to designate such 
revolutionary groups in the area in recognition 
of the fact that they generally cooperate and act 
as a united force. These movements have been 
inspired and carried on, at least in part, by politi- 
cal exiles whose aim is to return by force, if nec- 
essary, to active political life in the countries of 
their origin. Whatever may be the motivation of 
these individuals, the methods they have chosen 
have involved the use of territory of three coun- 
tries whose governments have permitted such use 
in violation of their international obligations. 
The consequence has been the disruption of 
friendly relations among the countries of that 
area. 


The Cayo Confites Episode 


In the summer of 1947, the “Caribbean Legion” 
organized a revolutionary expedition using the 
bay of Cayo Confites, Cuba, as a base against the 
Dominican Republic. Investigation of certain 
aspects of the expedition by the United States 
Government resulted in the following action: 


(1) Revocation, in August 1947, of the export 
license granted to a Cuban for the exportation of 
LCI, landing craft infantry vessel, Patria, U.S. 
Registry, when it became known that the ship 
was destined for the use of the revolutionaries. 
This action was amply justified both in further- 
ance of the foreign policy interests of the United 
States and in compliance with article II of the 
convention of March 11, 1926, between the United 
States and Cuba to suppress smuggling.’ 

(2) Recommendation by the United States 
Embassy at Habana, in September 1947, to Ameri- 


? Article 11 of the convention between the United States 
and Cuba to suppress smuggling, signed at Habana, March 
11, 1926, reads in part as follows: 


“The High Contracting Parties agree that clearance of 
shipments of merchandise by water, air or land, from any 
ports of either country to a port of entry of the other 
country, shall be denied when such shipment comprises 
articles the importation of which is prohibited or re- 
stricted in the country to which such shipment is destined, 
unless in the last case there has been a compliance with 
the requisites demanded by the laws of both countries.” 
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can pilots recruited to participate in the revolu- 
tion that they abandon this undertaking and re- 
turn to the United States. 

(3) Statements to the United States press on 
August 2 and September 20, 1947, of the intention 
of the United States Government to meet its inter- 
national obligations in connection with revolu- 
tionary activities in other countries. This 
included a statement as early as January 1947 that 
appropriate law enforcing agencies of this Gov- 
ernment had been taking special precautions to 
prevent violation of United States export-control 
statutes by persons connected with revolutionary 
activity in the Caribbean. 

(4) Indictment by the Federal Grand Jury in 
Florida on November 25, 1947, of Manolo Castro, 
then holding the position of Sports Director in 
Cuba; Miguel Angel Ramirez, Dominican na- 
tional; Hollis B. Smith, American citizen; and 
two American aviators on charges of conspiracy 
to violate the export-control law. Manolo Castro 
was killed in Habana before the trial began; 
Miguel Angel Ramirez has never returned to the 
United States to stand trial; Hollis B. Smith was 
given a 2-year suspended sentence and put on pro- 
bation for 3 years by a Federal Court in Jackson- 
ville, Florida, in March 1948, 


Supervising the Arms Transaction 


From the standpoint of the Department’s con- 
trol and enforcement measures, arms-export trans- 
actions have three readily distinguishable phases. 
First, the pre-export or the planning and negotia- 
tion stage; secondly, the export, which is also the 
investigative and enforcement stage; and thirdly, 
the post-export stage which involves additional 
destination control and, where warranted, prose- 
cution. 


Planning and Negotiation 


The pre-export stage may appropriately also be 
named the planning and negotiation stage because 
during this stage orders are placed and the con- 
tractual terms are arranged. At this point, ar- 
rangements between the negotiators can be changed 
with the minimum of inconvenience and loss to 
the parties concerned. Frequently, the Depart- 
ment receives both formal and informal requests 
for its views regarding exports of arms to par- 
ticular areas from individuals who have not com- 
pleted negotiations for their sale. In some such 
cases, the inquirers have a buyer for this equip- 
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ment but have not located the material or vice 
versa. 


TRANSACTIONS IN SURPLUS PROPERTY 


With the establishment of the War Assets Ad- 
ministration, empowered under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944? to dispose by public sale in the 
United States of wartime equipment and sup- 
plies excess to the needs of the United States 
Armed Services, a rare opportunity was presented 
to persons in this country to obtain valuable equip- 
ment at very low prices. Manufacturing estab- 
lishments, overhaul shops, and spare parts deal- 
ers bought up large quantities of such articles for 
present and future use. They became sources of 
supply for procurement agents who offered their 
services to foreign purchasers of war materials. 
Such persons sometimes connived in, or made false 
statements of facts, and attempted to circumvent 
the export-control laws in order to obtain the huge 
profits involved in such transactions. 

A case in point was a plot during the most active 
phase of the recent Palestine hostilities in the 
Middle East of certain export brokers to export 
five trainer type aircraft and one bomber to one 
side in the Middle East conflict, without the re- 
quired export license and in violation of the United 
Nations Security Council resolution calling on the 
member nations to refrain from shipping arms to 
the Middle East. This group had procured the 
aircraft from other airplane brokers, who, in turn, 
had purchased them from the War Assets Admin- 
istration. They paid a mechanic a fee to sign 
false statements, using fictitious names, certifying 
that the aircraft were departing on brief sojourns 
to France and Abyssinia. 

The conspiracy was discovered largely through 
the alertness of enforcement officers. A complete 
investigation revealed that this group had prac- 
ticed similar deceptive tactics on British customs 
agents and had succeeded in illegally exporting 
other aircraft from England to the Middle East. 
These individuals, whose identity cannot be re- 


?Public Law 457, 78th Cong.; 58 Stat. 782. The Sur- 
plus Property Board, established by this act, was super- 
seded by the Surplus Property Administrator (Public Law 
181, 78th Cong., 1st sess.) whose powers, relative to 
domestic disposals, were vested in the War Assets Ad- 
ministrator by Executive Order 9689 of Jan. 1, 1946. 
Those powers pertaining to foreign disposals were trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of State, first by Executive Order 
9689 and subsequently by Public Law 584, 79th Cong., 
2d sess. 
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vealed in this article, have been apprehended and 
indicted. 

In another case, the conspirators favored the 
opposite side in the same conflict. In that case, the 
Federal Court for the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia recently convicted three co-conspirators of 
violating this country’s export-contro] law by at- 
tempting to export aircraft matériel to one of the 
parties to the Palestine dispute. 


SCRAP WARRANTY PROVISIONS 

Early in 1946, it became apparent that absolute 
prohibition on the exportation of certain catego- 
ries of obsolete surplus military equipment would 
be needed in the interest of national security and 
the achievement of foreign policy objectives. It 
was found that the sale of such former United 
States Government equipment to foreign govern- 
ments implied in the mind of the purchaser a 
continuing commitment by the United States Gov- 
ernment to provide parts for its maintenance. 

Parts for obsolete equipment were no longer 
being manufactured and available stores of spare 
parts were fast being exhausted. Manufacturers 
of such obsolete equipment were reluctant to set 
aside productive capacity for.the manufacture of 
maintenance parts for old, obsolete equipment, 
particularly in view of the fact that the continued 
use of such equipment by foreign governments 
tends to reduce marketing opportunities for new 
equipment. 

The imposition of a scrap warranty provision in 
all sales contracts with the War Assets Adminis- 
tration was adopted as the most effective means 
of curtailing the sale of such equipment. Military 
equipment sold with this condition attached was 
not resalable except for scrap. It was also pro- 
vided that equipment sold under a scrap warranty 
could not be exported. This prohibition on the 
exportation of much of the surplus military equip- 
ment sold by the War Assets Administration under 
a scrap warranty was rigidly adhered to. The 
labeling of the equipment as scrap at the time of 
sale discouraged its acquisition by arms-procurers, 
simplified the control problem, and, no doubt, fore- 
stalled the diversion of military equipment so 
labeled into arms-traffic channels. 


Investigation and Enforcement 

The exportability of proposed shipments under 
existing law and national policy is finally deter- 
mined when an application for an export license 
is under consideration. The processing period, 
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culminating in official action on the application, 
may be regarded as the investigative part of the 
export-control procedure since at this stage, data 
. pertaining to the transaction and its background 
are collected and analyzed. 

The background information bearing on the 
desirability of permitting a proposed export ship- 
ment to go forward may be obtained from several 
sources. The exporter himself is a primary source 
since he is legally obligated to furnish certain 
factual information concerning the transaction, 
including the names and addresses of consignor, 
consignee, seller and purchaser, the terms of sale, 
a description of the subject matter, where manu- 
factured, the ultimate destination, and the end 
use. Other sources of information of importance 
in determining whether the shipment should be 
authorized include information concerning the 
parties which already is a matter of record as 
well as foreign service, intelligence, and commer- 
cial trade reports. 

The relevance of the transaction to the nation’s 
foreign policy interests depends on its subject 
matter, the destination of the shipment and the 
background information developed concerning the 
transaction and the parties thereto. The military 
potential of any article is often the major factor 
in determining whether its exportation must be 
restricted or denied in accordance with the de- 
mands of national security. The political situa- 
tion in the country of destination, the purpose for 
which the article or commodity is intended, and 
the past reputation of the parties to the transac- 
tion are other important factors. 


CUSTOMS ACTION 


Information concerning the laws and regula- 
tions concerning arms exports are available to any 
exporter at the office of any collector of customs 
as well as at the Department of State. In enforc- 
ing these laws and regulations, the Customs 
Agency Service can take positive steps to prevent 
the exportation of unlicensed matériel as well as 
prevent violation of law by seizure of property 
about to be exported illegally. 

From time to time, false statements by the ship- 
per concerning the nature of the shipment are 
discovered. Where it is determined that such 
statements are not intentional or do not seriously 
affect the question of export, the shipper may be 
permitted to amend his declaration and the ship- 
ment would then go forward. Where the facts 
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indicate serious violation of the export-control 
laws at the port of exit, the matériel will be placed 
under customs seizure. 

In addition to the in-rem action, criminal action 
against the individuals attempting the export may 
or may not be instituted, depending upon the sig- 
nificance of the exportation and the surrounding 
circumstances. 

In order to prevent violations from taking place, 
customs has to be authorized sometimes to detain 
war matériel until suspicious circumstances re- 
lating to the shipment have been investigated. A 
good illustration is the seizure and civil action, 
early in 1948, against a former subchaser. This 
vessel, formerly belonging to United States Navy, 
was considered a vessel of war from the standpoint 
of arms-export control. Two ex-servicemen had 
purchased the vessel from the United States Mari- 
time Commission and were converting it to a yacht. 
While the vessel was being overhauled in a United 
States shipyard, an informant, possibly a dis- 
gruntled mechanic, seeking revenge against the 
vessel’s owners, reported to the United States 
Coast Guard that the vessel was being or would 
be loaded with arms and ammunition for illegal 
exportation to the Middle East. The owners 
alleged they were sailing to the Mediterranean 
partly for pleasure and partly to gather material 
for a book on building and sailing a yacht, after 
the fashion of Mr. Blanding Builds His Dream- 
house. Although the investigation did not sub- 
stantiate the original charge, it revealed that the 
owners probably planned to use the vessel for 
smuggling narcotics between Africa and Italy. 
The principal owner reportedly had engaged in 
such an activity during a previous stay in Europe. 
Seizure of the vessel was subsequently lifted on a 
stipulation that it would not be exported. 


MAJOR CONSPIRACIES 


In cases of more serious violations, the Govern- 
ment may seek a criminal indictment against the 
offender and condemnation proceedings against 
the property. Reliable reports reaching the De- 
partment in July 1948 indicated that two Lock- 
heed C-69 Constellations aircraft were about to 
be flown from Millville, New Jersey, to Zatec, 
Czechoslovakia, to participate in the clandestine 
arms traffic then in operation between that coun- 
try and the Near East. One such Constellation 
already had left the country illegally and was 
busily engaged in flying war matériels of Eastern 
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European origin to Palestine. Two mechanics 
working on the Constellations confided to enforce- 
ment officers that the aircraft were being loaded 
with gasoline preparatory to taking off for Europe 
without the required export license. This infor- 
mation, partially substantiated, was sufficient to 
place the aircraft under seizure. Adolph W. 
Schwimmer had purchased all three Constella- 
tions from the War Assets Administration and 
allegedly was selling them to Lineas Aerias de 
Panama, a Panamanian airline whose charter was 
subsequently revoked because its activities in 
promoting the clandestine air traffic to the Near 
East violated United Nations Security Council 
resolutions.* Mr. Schwimmer and others were 
subsequently convicted by the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of California 
for his part in this attempted violation and other 
violations of the export-control laws. 

Because of the heavy volume of export ship- 
ments passing through our ports, much of which 
consists of crated materials, customs officers can- 
not possibly make inspections of the contents of 
every shipment. Spot checks are regularly made, 
however, particularly if the shipping documents 
reveal irregularities, if the actions of the shipper 
arouse suspicion, or if the collector of customs is 
alerted by the Munitions Division to watch a cer- 
tain shipment. An innocent-looking shipment 
being ferried across New York harbor to a loading 
wharf on Staten Island, January 8, 1948, bound 
for Palestine became the subject of customs en- 
forcement and legal action when one of the crates 
broke open revealing that it contained a mixture 
of TNT and RDX high explosives. The shipment 
was immediately placed under seizure by customs 
and a complete investigation was begun which 
revealed the existence of a ring of arms smugglers 
operating in the New York area who were engaged 
in procuring contraband for the Palestinian con- 
flict in violation of United States arms-export 
control laws. 


Post-Export Destination Controls 

Once the exportation of an article is effected, 
whether legally or illegally, the United States no 
longer exercises direct control over its disposition. 
Subsequent action to prevent the article from 
reaching an undesirable destination can be realized 
only through the cooperative action of a friendly 


* U.N. Security Council resolutions of May 29 and July 
15, 1948. 
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government. To illustrate, shortly after the ter- 
mination of hostilities, a civilian aircraft pilot, 
named Jones, applied for a license to export five 
United States surplus C47 aircraft to a Latin 
American country. According to the applicant, 
the airplanes were required for an old established 
airline. A careful check of the information fur- 
nished by Mr. Jones revealed nothing of an irregu- 
lar nature and, in fact, served to confirm every 
statement made by him. 

After all the airplanes had been exported, the 
Department learned that Mr. Jones was advertis- 
ing these airplanes in another country at greatly 
inflated prices. The Department began to receive 
inquiries and complaints irom United States air- 
craft manufacturers who had refrained from sell- 
ing aircraft to this country in accordance with 
the Department’s policies and who felt this devel- 
opment would injure their future business rela- 
tions with this country. At our request, the Gov- 
ernments to which the planes were originally 
shipped cooperated to prevent the departure of 
Mr. Jones’ aircraft. 

The establishment of the United Nations im- 
posed upon the member nations a duty to support 
actions which the Security Council might take to 
promote peace and public order. On May 29, 
1948, the United Nations Security Council, de- 
siring to bring about a cessation of hostilities in 
Palestine, called upon member governments to 
refrain from exporting war matériel to that area. 

The spectacular flight of Irving R. Schindler in 
a rickety old Boeing B-17 Flying Fortress from 
New York to the Azores via Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
caused the Department to request the cooperation 
of the Portuguese authorities in the Azores to take 
appropriate action to prevent this threatened 
violation of the Security Council resolution. 

On July 11, 1948, the airplane with a 10-man 
crew had left Westchester County Airport in New 
York without State Department, Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, or customs clearance, re- 
portedly on its way to Palestine. Engine trouble 
forced it to land at Halifax. At the request of 
the United States Government, the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force drained the plane’s tanks of 1,200 
gallons of gasoline, leaving 1,800 gallons for its 
return flight to the Westchester County Airport 
but entirely inadequate, it was thought, for a 
transocean flight. All airports along the route 
back to New York were cautioned not to furnish 
the airplane with additional gasoline and the 
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Royal Canadian Air Force arranged for an escort 
plane to accompany the B-17 back to New York. 
Upon leaving Halifax, Schindler eluded the escort 
plane and flew to the Azores instead of New York, 
landing at Santa Maria Airport. 

On the request of the United States, the Portu- 
guese authorities seized the aircraft and turned 
it over to the nearby United States Air Forces 
which later flew it to the nearby United States 
Air Forces Base at Lagens, Azores. The FBI and 
the Customs Agency Service conducted an inves- 
tigation and, on Mr. Schindler’s return to the 
United States, he was indicted for violating the 
export-control laws, tried, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced. 


EXPORTS OF “VESSELS OF WAR” 

During the years 1945 to 1949, a considerable 
number of landing craft, transports, and patrol 
vessels, excess to the needs of the United States 
Navy, were offered for sale to the general public 
by the United States Maritime Commission. 
These vessels had many practical uses in coast- 
wise trade in the United States and in the waters 
of Central and South America. In order to es- 
cape the necessity of employing American crews 
and paying American union wage rates, pur- 
chasers of these vessels frequently resorted to the 
expedient of placing the vessels under the flag 
of one of the Central American Republics—even 
though the vessels continued to operate out of 
the United States ports. Panama was especially 
favored and many individuals and companies who 
had no intention of ever bringing the vessel to 
Panama or even visiting the country arranged 
for the flag transfer through the Panamanian 
consul’s office in this country. 

This practice was not too satisfactory from the 
point of view of export control since a vessel after 
departure from the United States under Pan- 
amanian registry would be free to go anywhere 
and the owner, especially if he were a foreign na- 
tional, could ignore with impunity any commit- 
ments he had made prior to the departure of the 
vessel. The result was that the Department hes- 
itated to authorize the exportation of former 
vessels of war to Panama, especially larger sea- 
going vessels, if the investigation revealed circum- 
stances which aroused its suspicion concerning 
the transaction. 

The Department generally would refuse to sanc- 
tion the transfer of registry and flag merely as 
a matter of convenience, to a country such as 
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Panama, when it was apparent the vessels were 
not going to be operated out of the ports of that 
country, particularly if attendant circumstances 
raised doubts about the transaction, as in the fol- 
lowing illustration. 

During the early phase of the Palestine war be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews, a Greek subject 
bought four LST (landing ship-tank) vessels 
from the United States Maritime Commission, 
paid cash for them, and then applied for a license 
to export them to Panama, explaining that he 
wished to use the vessels in the Mediterranean for 
the transport of general merchandise. Informa- 
tion disclosed that he was a wealthy man having 
a company in England with branches in Panama 
and Italy. It further disclosed that he had some- 
how managed to maintain business relations with 
both Hitler and the British during the war. For 
instance, Hitler’s agents reportedly had nego- 
tiated with him for the transportation of Jewish 
refugeees to Palestine and it was alleged that he 
had overloaded one vessel with several hundred 
refugees. It was furthermore suspected that he 
had been a party to a scheme to have the vessel 
sunk in the Mediterranean en route to its destina- 
tion since the boat and its passengers were not 
heard from again. The license was denied in spite 
of the perseverance of the applicant and his at- 
torneys, and the purchase money was refunded by 
the United States Maritime Commission on the 
Department’s recommendation. 


TEMPORARY SOJOURN 

Aircraft, required abroad for a short period of 
time, are permitted by regulation to depart under 
a temporary sojourn on condition that they are 
returned to the United States within a period of 
6months. The regulation permits the retention of 
United States jurisdiction over such aircraft and 
has the twofold purpose of (1) permitting the de- 
parture of United States registered aircraft for 
a limited justifiable purpose when their exporta- 
tion would not in general be approved and (2) 
eliminating from export and import statistics 
aircraft which are to be returned to the United 
States after a short stay abroad. Affidavits of 
temporary sojourn are required for all except small 
personal-type aircraft which are permitted to de- 
part on submission of appropriate declarations. 
When false affidavits are made, the offender is sub- 
ject to criminal prosecution and penalties com- 
parable to those prescribed for violating other 
provisions of the export-control laws. 
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Although affidavits of temporary sojourn are 
carefully scrutinized, advantage has been taken 
of the temporary sojourn provision to violate the 
export-control laws in some instances. In March 
1948, a Douglas C-54 transport plane cleared cus- 
toms for a flight to Europe under this regulation, 
ostensibly for the purpose of transporting pas- 
sengers and cargo for nonscheduled return flight 
to the United States. After the airplane reached 
Paris, it was diverted to the air-contraband traffic 
between Eastern Europe and the Middle East. 
The owner made the claim that he had lost all con- 
trol over the aircraft and that its crew had been 
compelled to operate under the orders of agents 
of a foreign belligerent power. The airplane was 
finally destroyed in a Mediterranean port while 
engaged in the clandestine arms traffic. 


SURPLUS SALES ABROAD 

Property which is sold abroad, though by a 
United States agency, is not subject to the pro- 
visions of the export-control laws since construc- 
tively its exportation has been completed prior 
to sale. In Europe, as in the Pacific theater of 
war, sales of surplus property were made subject 
to conditions designed to prevent diversion to un- 
desirable uses. However, once the title to the prop- 
erty was one step removed from the original pur- 
chaser, the contractual conditions could no longer 
be enforced. For instance, in the early part of 
1948, the Foreign Liquidation Commission in 
Paris sold 50 Norduyn Norsemen aircraft to an 
American purchaser under the usual sales con- 
tract. Five aircraft, constituting a first delivery 
installment under the contract, were immediately 
resold to a Belgian concern and by the Belgian 
concern to other parties who used them in the 
clandestine arms traffic, carrying contraband to 
Middle East destinations. When further de- 
liveries were stopped, the American purchaser 
was in a position to claim that he was not impli- 
cated in the subsequent diversions. However, in 
view of the fact that the diversions had taken 
place, delivery on the remaining 45 aircraft was 
stopped and the contract was canceled. 


OTHER POSSIBLE ACTION AGAINST PROPERTY 


In addition to criminal prosecution against the 
offender, subjecting him to a possible jail sen- 
tence and fine, a civil action is also possible against 
property seized in the act of being exported in 
violation of law. Such property is subject to 
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condemnation and forfeiture, provided proof of 
attempted illegal exportation can be established. 
Once the property is actually exported and the 
offence is past, the Courts have generally held that 
the legal liability no longer attaches to the prop- 
erty and that such property cannot be condemned 
or confiscated. Two types of supplementary 
remedies against illegally exported property have 
proved effective in certain cases, but these are not 
directly related to the export-control laws. First, 
an aircraft, which has been illegally exported after 
violating the provisions of the Commerce Act of 
1926 * pertaining to the flights over United States 
territory, may be subject to seizure and a possible 
$5,000 fine. Secondly, property which is returned 
to the United States in violation of law may also 
be subject to seizure and confiscation.® 


MUNITIONS DIVISION IN CRIMINAL CASES 


The Munitions Division of the Department of 
State has given assistance to the Department of 
Justice, the United States Customs Bureau, and 
other departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment in the investigation and prosecution under 
laws and regulations pertaining to arms-export 
control. The Division frequently furnishes offi- 
cers to testify for the Government in connection 
with the hearings and trials of illicit arms-traffic 
cases and assists from time to time in the presenta- 
tion and prosecution of such cases. The following 


‘ Act of May 20, 1926, 44 Stat. 568, sec. 11 provides that 
it shall be unlawful .. . To navigate any aircraft within 
any airspace reservation otherwise than in conformity 
with Executive orders regulating such reservation. The 
section provides penalties up to $1,000 for each of a series 
of violations including entry and clearance regulation, 
immigration regulation, customs regulation, and provides 
separate penalties for each violation. “Any aircraft sub- 
ject to a lien for any civil penalty imposed under this 
section may be summarily seized by and placed in custody 
of such persons as the appropriate Secretary or Attorney 
General may by regulation prescribe and a report of 
the case thereupon transmitted to the United States At- 
torney for the judicial district in which the seizure is 
made” ... [49 U.S.C. 181]. “Any person who frau- 
dulently forges, counterfeits, alters or falsely makes any 
certificate authorized to be issued under this Act, or know- 
ingly uses or attempts to use any such fraudulent certif- 
icate shall be guilty of an offense punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 
three years or by both such fine and imprisonment.” [49 
U.S.C. 181]. 

5 Title 18, sec. 545. “Merchandise subject to seizure 
when imported contrary to law.” 
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examples are representative of criminal prosecu- 
tions for violation of arms-export controls during 
the past few years. 


Arms Theft Case and Attempted Illegal Export 


Early in 1947, a large quantity of guns were 
stolen from a United States arsenal. Edward 
Browder and Karl J. Eisenhart, both American 
citizens, were indicted and pleaded guilty to the 
theft. Browder was sentenced to serve 18 months 
in the penitentiary, and Eisenhart was fined $1,000. 
During the investigation and court proceedings 
in this case, it was brought out that the arms in 
question were destined for revolutionary purposes 
in the Caribbean area, particularly against the 
Government of Venezuela, and that the movement 
was financed, in part, by foreign sources. It was 
also publicly asserted during these proceedings 
that a Dominican consular officer in the United 
States was involved in the movement. The officer 
concerned was subsequently recalled by his Gov- 
ernment. 

Edward Browder was also tried and convicted 
for his part in a January 1948 conspiracy to or- 
ganize a military expedition and violate the 
United States Neutrality Act. Browder had con- 
spired with Harry A. Snow, Olin D. Mason, and 
three other American citizens to export two mili- 
tary aircraft illegally from the United States to 
Nicaragua. The American pilots informed in- 
vestigating authorities that this was part of a 
revolutionary plot against the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment. The pilots were to load bombs at an 
unknown spot outside the United States, fly from 
there to Venezuela and bomb the city of Caracas. 
Upon their arrival, January 1948, at the Nicarag- 
uan airport, they were met by 33 Venezuelan citi- 
zens who had arrived the same week from the 
Dominican Republic. Following urgent action by 
the United States Embassy officials in Nicaragua, 
the American aviators were transferred from their 
hotel in Managua to the United States Air Base at 
Managua and from there to the United States. 
The United States Federal Court sentenced Brow- 
der to 18-months imprisonment on each charge, 
sentences to run concurrently. Snow, Mason, and 
the other individuals involved pleaded nolo con- 
tendere and were subsequently sentenced. 

Early in March 1947, customs authorities at 
Gulfport, Mississippi, seized two 120-foot LOT 
(landing craft tank) vessels carrying a cargo of 
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two Lockheed P-38 photo-reconnaissance planes, 
six M10 tanks, other arms and ammunition. The 
vessels and cargo were owned by the Marsalis 
Construction Company which had been organized 
in the latter part of 1946 for the ostensible purpose 
of engaging in the mahogany lumber business in 
British Honduras. The investigation of this com- 
pany revealed that it was actually only a front 
for the conspirators to facilitate the organization 
of a revolutionary expedition against the Cuban 
Government. On arraignment, the three officers 
of the company pleaded guilty to the charges in 
the indictments, and the Federal Court in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, sentenced each of the three officers 
of the company to serve a year and a day in prison, 
authorized confiscation of the property under 
seizure, and placed the offenders on 5 years pro- 
bation under the charge of having possession of 
unregistered firearms. 


Illegal Export of an Aircraft and Bombs 


James G. Hurst, a former United States Air 
Force pilot, on January 1, 1948, piloted an A-20G 
bomber loaded with fifteen 100-pound practice 
bombs without an export license from Brownsville, 
Texas, to Guatemala City. In the investigation, 
it was brought out that the plane had been pur- 
chased by him from the War Assets Administra- 
tion with funds made available from foreign 
sources for use in connection with plans for a 
revolution against the Government of Nicaragua. 
In response to a request of the United States 
Embassy, the Guatemalan Government impounded 
the bomber, which was later returned to the United 
States where it was condemned and sold. Hurst 
was convicted, in May 1949, of violating the Neu- 
trality Act and was sentenced to serve 2 years in 
the penitentiary. Subsequently, the sentence was 
suspended, and Mr. Hurst was put on probation 
for 5 years and fined $1,000. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF ENFORCEMENT MEASURES 


Success in securing compliance with the provi- 
sions of our export-control laws and national arms 
policies on the part of individuals and firms who 
are subject to the laws of the United States cannot 
be expected unless the punishment of violators is 
certain, prompt, and adequate. On the domestic 
front, effective enforcement requires clear and ex- 
plicit laws and a cooperative spirit on the part of 
administrative organs charged with the enforce- 


(Continued on page 381) 
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Greek Question in the Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations 


by Harry N. Howard, U. N. Adviser 


Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 


Continuation of the General Debate 


As the general debate continued, Mr. Clementis 
(Czechoslovakia) supported the Soviet position 
and asserted that “Mr. Vyshinsky had irrefutably 
proved how empty were the accusations in the 
Unscop report, which were being produced as 
evidence by the champions of the American war 
in Greece.” Concerning the problem of the Greek 
children, he only deplored that no more “than 
25,000 had been saved.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Freitas-Valle (Brazil) spoke briefly concerning 
the work of the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans and gave his delegation’s support 
of the joint draft resolutions rather than the Soviet 
proposal.” Mr. Faiz el-Khoury (Syria) who 
supported the joint draft resolutions, doubted that 
there was any easy solution and inferred that the 
Greek problem involved a struggle among the 
great powers with which the smaller states should 
not be concerned.® 


RESTATEMENT OF THE BRITISH POSITION 


Mr. McNeil reentered the discussion on October 
31.° He doubted the possibility of being “neutral” 
in the world today, as some had hoped, and ques- 
tioned the ambitious program for repatriation of 
former Greek guerrillas, as advanced by the Aus- 
tralian delegation. Mr. McNeil spent most of his 
time replying to the statements of the Soviet dele- 
gation. In the first place, he pointed out that the 
problem of a general amnesty was one for the 
Greek Government, not the General Assembly, to 


Eprtor’s Note: In the preceding issue of the BULLETIN, 
Dr. Howard gave a summary of the question, a discus- 
sion in the general debate, and the initial debates of the 
Political and Security Committee. Here the narrative 
continues in that committee (First Committee) and in 
the plenary sessions of the fourth General Assembly. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/303, pp. 11-15. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/304, pp. 2-3. 

** Tbid., pp. 16-17. 

* Ibid., pp. 5-13. 
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decide. Secondly, as to the Soviet proposal con- 
cerning supervision of Greek elections, Mr. McNeil 
pointed out that the Soviet Government had re- 
jected such supervision or participation in it dur- 
ing 1946. Thirdly, he pointed out that if the 
Soviet Government desired “international control” 
of the northern Greek frontiers, it could accept the 
invitations of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans to participate in its work. 
Fourthly, Mr. McNeil rejected the Soviet proposal 
concerning the withdrawal of military assistance 
to the Greek Government but pointed out that the 
British Government had just announced the with- 
drawal of its troops from Greece, their task having 
been finished, although the United Kingdom would 
continue to be interested “in the security and well- 
being of the Greek people.” Mr. McNeil added 
that— 


any pressing of the points included in the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal would involve violation of article 2 (7) of the 
Charter, which many delegations, including that of the 
U.S.S.R. had scrupulously desired to observe in the case 
of other countries featured in problems before the present 
session of the General Assembly. 


Mr. McNeil believed that no one had been de- 
ceived by Mr. Vyshinsky’s attacks on the Special 
Committee. As to the work of the Conciliation 
Committee, he observed that his reference— 
to the claims made by the representatives of HAM for 
rectification of the Northern Epirus frontier in favor of 
Greece, as well as the territorial claims unambiguously 
stated by Bulgaria, had not been and could not be denied. 
Those facts were important because the only sustained 
attempt made to discredit the part of the Greek Govern- 
ment in the efforts made by the Conciliation Committee 
had hung upon the accusation that the present govern- 
mental elements in Greece were the only people adhering 
to territorial claims. ... 


The Greek Government had repeatedly declared 
that it would not permit territorial claims to pre- 
vent normalization of relations in the Balkans. 
The important matter was that the Conciliation 
Committee— 
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should have satisfied itself that those countries in the 
Balkans would employ the normal peaceful methods of 
conversation and decision. Greece had offered to do so, 
but Albania had twice prevented fruitful conclusion to or 
progress in the work of the Conciliation Committee by 
demanding a price for its participation which it was not 
within the competence of the First Committee to give. 


Mr. McNeil then turned to the problem of the 
repatriation of Greek children, as embodied in the 
report of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross,” and noted that the Greek children had 
not been returned, a fact which was “legally, 
psychologically and morally indefensible.” S 
conclusion, he declared that Greece had been a vic- 
tim of a Soviet foreign policy “with a cynical 
and moral disregard of the aiinings and aspira- 
tions of the Greek people.” The Soviet Govern- 
ment, however, could refute that conclusion by 
announcing that it gave no support to countries 
which had threatened the independence and in- 
tegrity of Greece. If such a statement were not 
made, he “hoped that the Committee and the As- 
sembly would overwhelmingly support the resolu- 
tion with which his delegation was associated.” 


GREEK INTERVENTION 


Dr. Malik (Lebanon) followed Mr. McNeil in 
the debate; he regretted that the work of the Con- 
ciliation Committee had not proved successful and 
felt that no one could be disinterested in the “clash 
of ideologies” throughout the world. Mr. Eban 
(Israel), on the other hand, hoped for further con- 
ciliatory efforts but said that Israel was not ready 
“to support either of the two resolutions before the 
Committee at the present stage.” * 

Mr. Pipinelis intervened in the debate again to 
comment on Mr. Vyshinsky’s remarks concerning 
the Conciliation Committee and particularly to the 
charge that Greece had been responsible for the 
failure of that Committee. According to the rep- 
resentative of Greece,— 


actually the responsibility did not lie with Greece and it 
was not for Albania or the U.S.S.R. delegation to formu- 
late authoritative proposals which called for a positive 
or negative reply from other delegations. The Conciliation 
Committee had followed the only procedure possible in 
any effort at mediation. ... That the Greek delegation 
had not been intransigeant was shown by the fact that it 
had accepted the Committee’s recommendations which 
rejected two of the principal Greek demands, one concern- 
ing verification on the spot of the disarmament and intern- 
ment of guerrillas, preceding any rapprochement and the 
other concerning instantaneous access by a mixed frontier 
commission to the scene of alleged incidents in Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece. ... The absence of any desire for 
reconciliation on the part of Greece’s opponents had been 
clearly shown by the torrent of insults and accusations 
which had been directed against the Greek Government 
and people in the First Committee. 


* U.N. doc. A/1014. (Tobe appendix III.) 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.304, pp. 14-15; U.N. press release 
BAL/1512. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.304, pp. 15-16; Israeli delegation 
press release, with verbatim text of statement, Oct. 31, 
1949, ’ 
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Noting the British statement as to withdrawal 
of troops from Greece, Mr. Pipinelis stated that 
the Greek people would never forget British serv- 
ices to Greece and wondered whether it would not 
“be a good thing if the U.S.S.R. Government were 
to respond to that gesture by withdrawing its own 
armed forces from Hungary, Rumania, and Bul- 
garia,” since, by doing so, it would contribute much 
to a solution of the Balkan problem.” Failure to 
make such a gesture “would show who was respon- 
sible for the Balkan crisis.” 


SUMMARY OF THE AMERICAN VIEWPOINT 


Mr. Cohen now summarized the American posi- 
tion before the First Committee and closed its 
eneral debate on the Greek question.”® Concern- 
ing the problem of Greek children, he noted that 
there was no evidence that any of the 25,000 Greek 
children had been returned peacefully under the 
auspices of the Red Cross, mF ge some had been 
returned to fight as guerrillas. From the Red 
Cross report, he also noted that Greece was pre- 
pared to take care of any children who were repa- 
triated. Mr. Cohen also felt that the effect of the 
speeches of the Cominform representatives was 
not to further peace but to promote strife both 
within Greece and between Greece and its north- 
ern neighbors and to “incite and revive efforts to 
overthrow the Greek Government” in the interest 
of bringing about a “government of the Comin- 
form’s own choosing.” The Soviet delegation’s 
attitude toward the Conciliation Committee raised 
an “honest doubt as to whether those responsi- 
ble... really want the conciliation effort to 
succeed.” He also reminded the Committee that, 
in 1946, the EAM had advanced territorial claims 
which were “even more extreme than those of the 
Greek Government,” as Mr. McNeil had pointed 
out, as part of the Communist policy of supporting 
“extreme and conflicting nationalist claims for the 
purpose of causing confusion.” 

Discussing the work of the Conciliation Com- 
mittee, Mr. Cohen pointed out that Greece had 
accepted its proposals and indicated his belief that 
the Greek Government would be pleased if the 
Bulgarian Government were prepared to accept 
the formula “in relation to the existing frontiers 
between Bulgaria and Greece.” Similarly, he 
had no doubt that Yugoslavia might be pleased 
“if Albania, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria 
would accept the Conciliation Committee’s for- 
mula as applicable to its existing frontiers with 
these Cominform states.” To him, the issue of the 
Greek-Albanian boundary was “merely a pretext 
created by the Cominform states to avoid coming 
to any agreement with Greece at all.” 

As to the Soviet assertions concerning the rep- 
resentative character of the Greek Government, 


Mr. Cohen suggested that it “had an infinitely 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.304, pp. 17-21; U.S. delegation to 
the General Assembly press release 721, Rev. 1. 
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broader representative base than any of the hand- 
picked Governments set up by the Cominform in 
eastern Europe.” In view of the Vyshinsky re- 
marks concerning American assistance to Greece, 
Mr. Cohen stated : 4 


Our assistance to Greece by Act of Congress not only 
is conditioned on the continuing consent of the Greek 
Government, but is subject to termination whenever the 
Security Council or the General Assembly finds that action 
taken or assistance furnished by the United Nations makes 
the continuance of American assistance unnecessary or 
undersirable. And what is more we have waived our right 
of veto should the matter come before the Security Coun- 
cil. I wonder whether the friendly aid the Soviet Union 
gives to the Cominform countries is so conditioned. 


Mr. Cohen thought it was— 


highly significant that at no point in the discussion has any 
of the spokesmen representing the Soviet viewpoint ven- 
tured to deny that material aid in substantial quantities 
has been given to the Greek guerrillas fighting against 
Greece by Albania, Bulgaria and other countries contrary 
to the Assembly’s resolutions. This is the basic issue 
which confronts us here. It is of vital concern to all those 
interested in the maintenance of peace, because the dis- 
turbance of the peace anywhere endangers the peace 
everywhere. 


TOWARD CLOSURE OF THE GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. Eustace sere Africa), who supported the 
joint draft resolutions, did not believe in interfer- 
ing in the internal affairs of Greece, along the lines 
of the Soviet proposal.”*> Col. Abdur Rahim Khan 
(Pakistan) also spoke briefly in support of the 
joint proposals, indicating his belief that the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
had done its work well. He did not doubt that 
foreign assistance had been given to the Greek 
errillas and that further action by the United 
ations was required.”° 

Mr. Katz-Suchy, who continued the debate on 
November 1 with a lengthy statement, repeated 
familiar Polish charges about the “illegality” of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, “monarcho-fascism” and “terror” in Greece, 
and Anglo-American imperialism, after which he 
complained that the Conciliation Committee had 
failed because it had ignored the real causes of the 
questions at issue.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky spoke at length again on the 
afternoon of November 1, repeated his earlier views 
concerning the United Nations Special Committee, 
and stressed that only the Soviet proposals offered 
any prospect of solving the Balkan problem.* 
As to the Conciliation Committee, he thought that 
“Albania and Bulgaria could not be expected to 


* See also The Department of State BULLETIN Supple- 
ment, of May 4, 1947 for a collection of state papers on 
aid to Greece and Turkey, pp. 857-865, and the eight pub- 
lished Reports to Congress on assistance to Greece and 
Turkey (Department of State publications 2957, 3035, 
3149, 3278, 3371, 3467, 3594, and 3674 (1947-49). 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.305, pp. 9-11. 

* Tbid., pp. 11-13. 

* Ibid., pp. 2-9. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR. 139, pp. 2-11. 
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enter into an agreement while the threat of Greek 
territorial claims still persisted,” and he was not 
impressed with the fact that the Greek delegation 
had accepted the proposals of the Committee, since 
that body “was on the Greek Government’s side 
and had submitted proposals which had been 
agreed upon in advance by that Government.” In 
the end, the Soviet representative inferred that, in 
contrast to others, only the Soviet Union and its 
friends sought to promote the peace of the world 
in accord with the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. de la Tournelle (France) fully supported 
the findings, conclusions, and recommendations of 
the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, believed that its continuation was essen- 
tial, and was somewhat concerned with the violent 
language which had been used by the Cominform 
representatives. Indeed, he wondered “whether 
they did not hide a new threat to peace.” ” 

As the debate came to a close, Mr. Viteri-La- 
Fronte (Ecuador), reiterated his view that “Greece 
was a victim of its geographical situation, since it 
held a very important strategic position in the 
Mediterranean,” although he considered it unde- 
niable that Albania and Bulgaria, in particular, 
had assisted the Greek guerrillas. He hoped that 
the “two opposite worlds might find a road to 
conciliation, which was the only way in which the 
Greek problem could be solved and peace and 
security for the world could be ensured.” *° 


HEARING FOR ALBANIA AND BULGARIA 


At its meeting on October 31, the First Commit- 
tee, on the basis of precedents established in 1947 
and 1948, decided to permit participation without 
the right to vote by the representatives of Albania 
and Bulgaria.” 

Mr. Prifti (Albania) spoke for two and one half 
hours on the morning of November 2, largely re- 

eating what had already been stated - Mr. 

yshinsky.” In the first place, he denounced the 
United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 
as “illegal,” indicating that that body was “as 
despicable as its report was flimsy, tendentious and 
mendacious,” since it was a mere agent of Anglo- 
American imperialism. While Albania was guilt- 
less of any misdeeds, Greece, Mr. Prifti charged, 
pursued a policy of chauvinism, imperialism, and 
—— against Albania, and had been guilty 
of no less than 1,565 armed provocations between 
November 1944 and September 1949, none of 
which, however, had ever been submitted to the 


Special Committee for verification of any kind. 


* Ibid., pp. 11-13. 

* Ibid., pp. 13-15. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.303, pp. 2-7; A/521. The vote was 
46 to 6, with 2 abstentions. See also, “The General Assem- 
bly and the Problem of Greece,” cited, pp. 1106-7; “The 
Prcblem of Greece in the third session of the General 
Assembly,” cited, pp. 553-4. 

# U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.307, pp. 2-15. 

* See especially U.N. doc. A/AC.16/850, 853, 854. 
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Mr. Prifti concluded: 


(1) The charges brought against Albania by the 
morarcho-fascists and the Anglo-Americans had the sole 
purpose of provocation and were intended to mask aggres- 
sive acts; 

(2) Terror raged in Greece, and the people were strug- 
gling for their liberty ; 

(3) That situation had been created by Anglo-American 
interference and had been aggravated by the Special 
Committee ; 

(4) The American and British imperialists wanted to 
turn Greece into a spearhead against the USSR and the 
people’s democracies ; 

(5) That situation and the Greek regime constituted a 
threat to peace in the Balkans and throughout the world. 


In line with the Soviet proposals, Mr. Prifti, 
therefore, suggested that the First Committee (1) 
“denounce the Government of Athens, which was 

ilty of aggression”; (2) dissolve the United 
a Special Committee on the Balkans, since 
it “had been established in violation of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter”; (3) condemn Anglo-Ameri- 
can “imperialism” in Greece and “demand the 
immediate withdrawal of their forces and their 
military missions”; and (4) adopt the draft reso- 
lution presented by the Soviet delegation. 

Nissim Mevorah (Bulgaria) took up the after- 
noon session with a detailed statement of the 
Bulgarian position, in which he indicated that the 
Bulgarian Government had “never denied . . . the 
moral support given to the guerrillas” or that 1t 
“had the greatest sympathy and admiration for 
the Greek liberation movement.”* Like Mr. 
Prifti, he denounced the United Nations Special 
Committee on the Balkans and its work and ignor- 
ing the principles of international law involved 
and really admitting the assistance which had been 
given, attempted to make the point that “if it were 
a crime to supply a few rifles and bullets, the fact 
that the United States were supplying huge quan- 
tities of heavy war material es money should 
constitute a bigger and much more important 
crime.” Although Mr. Mevorah admitted that 
Greek guerrillas had entered Bulgarian territory, 
he declared that “all such persons” had been dis- 
armed and interned. Mr. Mevorah also indicated 
that Bulgaria would cooperate with the Interna- 
tional Red Cross in the repatriation of Greek 
children but denied that any children had been 
sent back to Greece to fight in the guerrilla ranks. 
In Mr. Mevorah’s view, all the charges against 
Bulgaria were false and “amount to nothing.” As 
to the Conciliation Committee, he stated that the 
only condition which Bulgaria had made was that 
“any agreement must include all the parties in- 
volved, a condition the more understandable in 
view of his country’s friendly relations and ties 
with Albania.” Greece, he charged, was respon- 
sible for all the trouble, and “the removal of the 
frontier question [with Albania] would settle the 
whole problem and permit his country to deal with 
the urgent task of reconstruction.” 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.308, pp. 2-9. 
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Evidently members of the First Committee were 
not satisfied with the Albanian and Bulgarian 
statements, for a number of questions were now 
asked. Mr. ~~ real inquired whether 


Albania and Bulgaria “unambiguously” were 
ready to accept the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral Assembly and to permit an international 
investigation on their soil for the purpose of veri- 
fying their assertions as to disarming and intern- 
ing of Greek guerrillas. Both, of course, accepted 
the “general principles of the Charter” but indi- 
cated that they could not be expected to accept 
recommendations which “might be at variance with 
the Charter.” ** When Mr. Belaunde (Peru) asked 
why Albania and Bulgaria had not cooperated with 
the United Nations Special Committee on the Bal- 
kans, Mr. Mevorah indicated that he had already 
replied but would submit a statement in writing to 
the Chairman. Mr. Prifti stated that Albania 
had “never recognized the Special Committee and 
had never participated in its work.” * Neither Mr. 


Mevorah nor Mr. Prifti, however, answered Am- 
bassador Makin’s question about the number of 
Greek guerrillas and refugees in their countries, 
a they promised to do so in writing, and 
both agreed with Mr. Wierblowski (Poland) who 
charged that the question was merely designed “to 
complement the intelligence data of the Athens 
Government.” ** They did indicate, however, that 
the few guerrillas in their countries were treated 
as refugees under international law. When Mr. 
Manuilsky (Ukraine) inquired of the schools and 
teaching for refuge Greek children, Mr. Mevorah 
clearly indicated that Communist indoctrination 
constituted the primary motif in their education.* 
In response to another question from Mr. Manuil- 
sky, Mr. Prifti denounced the French Government 
for harboring a “Free Albanian Committee,” but 
Mr. de la Tournelle reminded them of the right 
of ergo asylum, to which reference had been 
made in connection with the Greek guerrillas.” 
Mr. Prifti also repeated his view that the Greek 
position on Northern Epirus “did not serve the 
cause of peace” and was “an indication of the Greek 
Government’s future intentions.” *° 


Adoption of Draft Resolutions 
REPATRIATION OF GREEK CHILDREN 


By November 3, the First Committee was ready 
to decide on the proposals before it, the first was 
that one pertaining to the repatriation of Greek 
children." During the discussion it became clear 





* Tbid., pp. 9-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-12. 

* Tbid., pp. 12-13. The written statements were never 
submitted. 

*Tbid., p. 13. 


“ Ibid., p. 14. 
“U.N. doc. A/C.1/514/Rev. 1. 
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that there was some prospect of unanimity; the 
members of the Soviet bloc being especially op- 
posed to paragraph 2, which expressed concern 
at the fact that no children had been sent back to 
Greece.“ Changes were proposed by the sponsors 
which merely noted that Greek children had not 
“as yet been returned to their homes in response 
to the unanimous recommendation” of the General 
Assembly on November 27, 1948, “notwithstanding 
the cooperative attitude of certain governments 
concerned,” and recognized “the necessity of fur- 
ther effort for the full implementation of this 
resolution.” 

In the end, the resolution, as amended, was 
approved unanimously, with a few editorial 
changes.* The resolution also noted the report 
of the International Red Cross and instructed the 
Secretary-General to request the International 
Committee of the Red Cross and the League of 
Red Cross Societies to continue their efforts, urged 
all members of the United Nations and all other 
states to make the necessary arrangements, and 
invited the Red Cross to report to the Secretary- 
General “on the progress being made in the imple- 
mentations of the present resolution.” 


RESOLUTION ON CONTINUATION OF UNSCOB 


The First Committee then proceeded to vote 
on the joint four-power resolution, which discus- 
sion consumed the afternoon. Mr. Belaunde 
(Peru) spoke at length against the Soviet pro- 
posal and in behalf of the four-power proposal, 
expressing views which were challenged by Mr. 
Manuilsky and Mr. Malik, of the Soviet Union.“ 
Curiously enough, Mr. Manuilsky, somewhat melo- 
dramatically, sought to introduce into the discus- 
sion the question of the detention of certain Greek 
seamen in the United States, but Mr. Cohen 
pointed out that this matter “had no possible rela- 
tionship with the subject under discussion” and 
“could only have been raised in order to confuse 
the debate.”“ Mr. Katz-Suchy (Poland) de- 
nounced paragraphs 12 and 13 of the four-power 
proposal, with respect to the repatriation of Greek 
guerrillas, but in reply to him and in response to 
a question by Dr. Bebler (Yugoslavia), Mr. Cohen 
explained that the proposal applied only to those 
who desired to return to Greece, since no element 
of compulsion was involved.” By the morning of 


“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.309, pp. 2-11. 

“U.N. doc.A/C.1/523, 524. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.310, pp. 2-4. For Red Cross report 
see U.N. doc. A/1014. (To be appendix III.) During the 
discussion, Ambassador Makin suggested an interpretation 
of the word “home”, which was accepted and which would 
make it refer to the location of the children’s parents, 
— they were.” See U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.309, pp. 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.310, pp. 4-5, 5-7. 


“ Tdid., pp. 6-7. 
* Tbid., pp. 8-10. 
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November 4, the Committee was ready to act, but 
before the vote came, Mr. Malik once more stated 
the Soviet case against the four-power proposal 
and repeated that the Soviet proposal “was the 
only one that could serve as a basis for the solution 
of the Greek question.“ 

The First Committee, thereupon, approved the 
joint draft resolution by a vote of 38 to 6, with 2 
abstentions (India and Israel) .” 


Rejection of the Soviet Proposal 


The Soviet delegation insisted upon a roll-call 
paragraph-by-paragraph vote on its proposal, with 
the following results: © 


Appeal to the conflicting parties to cease military 
i ni Rejected by 32 to 7, with 10 
abstentions ; 

Declaration of general amnesty: Rejected by 31 
to 6, with 11 abstentions; 

Declaration of general and free parliamentary 
elections: Rejected by 45 to 6, with 4 absten- 
tions; 

Supervision of elections by Powers, including 
U.S.S.R.: Rejected by 46 to 6, with 3 absten- 
tions; 

Joint Commission of Powers, including U.S.S.R., 
to control frontiers: Rejected by 36 to 5, with 
16 abstentions; 

Cessation of military assistance and withdrawal of 
foreign troops: Rejected by 40 to 6, with 12 
abstentions; 

Dissolution of the United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans: Rejected by 50 to 6, 
with 2 abstentions (India and Israel). 

The Soviet delegation then sought a vote on the 
resolution as a whole, but the Chairman, under 
rule 118, declared that because all parts of the 
Soviet proposal had been rejected, there was “no 
resulting proposal” on which to vote. Consider- 
able discussion followed on this procedural issue, 
and Mr. Freitas-Valle (Brazil) in order to estab- 
lish a precedent, challenged the Chairman’s rul- 
ing. Under rule 102, it was put to the vote with 
the result that the Chairman’s ruling was upheld 
by 43 votes to 5, with 10 abstentions.™ 


IV. BUDGETARY MATTERS 


The budgetary aspects of the Greek question 
were referred to the Fifth Committee on Novem- 
ber 7. Estimates for the period of 1950 involved 
a sum of $881,500, including $225,000 for the work 


of the observation groups of the Special Commit- 


* U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.311, p. 3. 

“U.N. doc. A/C.1/SR.311, p. 3; A/C.1/513. 
™ Ibid., pp. 3-7; A/C.1/518. 

* Ibid., pp. 8-11. 

™ U.N. doc. A/C. 5/345. 
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tee on the Balkans. The Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions consid- 
ered the estimates on November 8 and recom- 
mended a reduction of from $881,500 to $850,000, 
most of the $31,500 to come from funds allocated 
to the observation groups. An allocation of $50,- 
000 was made for the repatriation of Greek 
children.* 

The Fifth Committee discussed the pie on 
Novembez 11.°* Members of the Soviet bloc simply 
explained that for reasons stated in the First Com- 
mittee, their delegations would vote against the 
budget for the Special Committee. The recom- 
mendatious of the Advisory Committee were ap- 
proved by 35 votes to 6, while that concerning the 
funds to assist in the repatriation of Greek chil- 
dren was unanimously adopted. 


V. PLENARY SESSIONS ON THE GREEK 
QUESTION 


The Greek question came before the plenary 
session of the General Assembly for final discus- 
sion in 1949 on November 17, although the vote 
was not taken before November 18. The General 
Assembly had before it the reports of the First 
and Fifth Committees. In addition, the Soviet 
delegation reintroduced its resolution and also a 
resolution calling upon the Greek Government to 
suspend certain death sentences, both of which had 
been rejected by the First Committee.” 

Ambassador Makin (Australia) opened the dis- 
cussion by reemphasizing the problem of concilia- 
tion and stressing that if the General Assembl 
brought peace to the Balkans, it would justify fait 
in the United Nations and add to its prestige in 
the world.” 

In behalf of the United States delegation, Mr. 
Cohen briefly gave a history of the problem, and 
stressed that American assistance in behalf of the 
independence and integrity of Greece did not con- 
stitute a threat to anyone. In contrast, he 
charged that Cominform interest in Greece had— 


rather been an interest in a fifth column in Greece, loyal 
not to Greece but to the Soviet-dominated Cominform. The 
Greeks have had good reason to fear the Cominform bear- 
ing gifts. From their ancient history, the Greeks know 
something about the use of the Trojan horse as an instru- 
ment of foreign policy. .. .” 


The repeated Greek statements that the Greek 
Government sought no change in its frontiers 
except by peaceful means, and its respect for obli- 
gations under the Charter was evidence to Mr. 
Cohen that Greece had no designs upon the terri- 
tories of its northern neighbors. He thought the 


8 U.N. doe, A/C.5/348, A/1067. 

* U.N. doc. A/C.5/SR.122, pp. 2-3. 

5 11N. doc. A/1092 and Corr. 1; A/1092 and Corr. 1. 

U.N. doc. A/1063, 1080. 

1.N. doc. A/PV.244, pp. 11-16. 

*Tbid., pp. 17-45. Excerpts printed in BuLieTin of 
Nov. 28, 1949, p. 813. 
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way to bring about an era of tolerance and good 
feeling in Greece was to end the external threats 
to that country. 

Mr. Tsaldaris, the Foreign Minister of Greece 
also reviewed the history of the case and 
declared : °° 


We consider that Greece would be justified in requesting 
a more effective action by the United Nations, a more out- 
spoken declaration of solidarity among Member Stateg 
and a sharper warning against those who threaten interna- 
tional peace. We will not, however, insist, as we do not 
wish to render the work of this Assembly more difticult, 
We believe that, sooner or later, ways and means will 
have to be devised for the implementation of the General 
Assembly’s resolutions. We voted in favour of the Com- 
mittee’s resolution in the sense that this was the minimum 
we could ask from the United Nations. But we have the 
right to expect that the victory of democracy, achieved 
thanks to the blood shed by thousands of Greeks, would 
not ultimately prove to be, before the United Nations, a 
handicap to a definite solution of the problem. 


Mr. Tsaldaris also noted the problem of repatri- 
ation of Greek children as an urgent one for the 
General Assembly to consider. In conclusion, he 
declared that Greece was ready to renew diplo- 
matic relations with Albania and Bulgaria, if they 
abandoned their hostile attitude, ceased to threaten 
the independence and integrity of Greece, and de- 
cided to abide by the resolutions of the General 
Assembly. Greece “wanted to be given a chance 
to continue” its “contribution to United Nations 
ideals by resuming” its “peaceful tasks.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky followed with a long and repeti- 
tious statement which introduced no new elements 
into the discussion, in which he indicated that onl 
the Soviet proposals were “logical, practical, real. 
istic, viable, and workable” and recalled the Soviet 
—— concerning the suspension of certain 

eath sentences.” © 

Mr. McNeil replied to the Soviet representative, 
once more pointed to the Albanian refusal to ac- 
cept the proposals of the Conciliation Committee, 
and defended the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans againt the Vyshinsky charges.” 
Regarding the Soviet proposal concerning death 
sentences in Greece, Mr. McNeil raised the question 
of competence. 

Mr. Plaisant (France) closed the morning dis- 
cussion with brief remarks in support of the con- 
tinuation of the Special Committee.” 

In the session on Friday morning, November 18, 
Miz. Katz-Suchy (Poland) sought to have the Al- 
banian representative speak before the General 
Assembly, but a ruling of the President against 
such unprecedented procedure was sustained by 34 
votes to 5, with 2 abstentions.” The discussion 
then continued with a restatement of the Soviet 
pesition by Foreign Minister Clementis, of Czecho- 


slovakia. After a brief comment in support of 


* Tbid., pp. 46-60. 

” Ibid., pp. 58-95. 

" Ibid., pp. 92-145. 

® Thid., pp. 126-130. 

“U.N. doc. A/PV.245, pp. 2-10. 
“ Ibid., pp. 31-57. 
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the four-power proposal as adopted by the First 
Committee, by Mr. Costa du Rels (Bolivia), Mr. 
Manuilsky once more repeated the Soviet thesis.* 
In the afternoon, Mr. Castro (El Salvador) ex- 
plained that he would have to oppose both the 
primary Soviet proposal and the one on suspension 
of death sentences since he considered that clear- 
cut violations of the principle of nonintervention 
in the domestic affairs of a state embodied in article 
2 (7) of the Chapter.“ Dr. Bebler (Yugoslavia) 
supported the Soviet proposal for an amnesty and 
the suspension of death sentences, spent most of 
his brief remarks discussing the “terror” in Greek 
Macedonia, and stated that there were 35,000 Greek 
refugees in Yugoslavia.” While Ambassador 
Sarper (Turkey) intervened in the debate to deny 
that any supplies had ever gone from Turkey to 
the Greek guerrillas, and Dr. Kan (China) spoke 
briefly in support of the continuation of the Spe- 
cial Committee on the Balkans. Mr. Kiselev de- 
livered a long statement repeating his earlier 
remarks. Finally, Mr. Katz-Suchy succeeded in 
closing the discussion by making a lengthy reitera- 
tion of the Soviet thesis declaring that “the prob- 
lem of Greece is one of internal peace, the end of 
foreign intervention and the rule of justice.” ® 


Recommendation of the General Assembly 


The General Assembly approved the resolution 
continuing the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans by a vote of 50 to 6, with 2 absten- 
tions; the resolution on the renatriation of Greek 
children was approved unanimously.” 

The Soviet delegation, as in the First Commit- 
tee, insisted upon a roll-call paragraph-by-para- 
graph vote on its proposal. Since each paragraph 
was rejected, the President did not submit the 
Soviet proposal as a whole to a vote.” 

It had been anticipated, also, that the General 
Assembly would deal with the Soviet proposal 
concerning the suspension of certain death sen- 
tences in Greece, together with a United Kingdom 
draft resolution on the competence of the General 
Assembly. The meeting was adjourned, however, 
and the next morning, November 19, President 
Romulo announced that the Soviet and United 
Kingdom delegations had agreed to postpone con- 
sideration of the matter during the Conciliation 
Committee’s conversations. Ultimately the 
Soviet draft resolution was withdrawn, and on De- 


* Tbid., pp. 58-62, 62-87. 

“U.N. doc. A/*V.246, pp. 2-40. 

* Ibid., pp. 37-51. 

* Ibid., pp. 51-86, 86-100, 101-151. 

* Tbid., pp. 156-160: U.N. doc.A/1117, and Corr1. (To 
be appendix II.) Resolution 288 (IV). Secretary Ache- 
son announced on Nov. 30, that U.S. would abide by this 
recommendation and would take all possible steps “to 
suppress clandestine traffic to those countries.” But- 
LETIN of Dec. 12, 1949, p. 911. 

"U.N. doc. A/1063; U.N. doc. A/PV. 246, pp. 161-186. 

"U.N. doc. A/PV, 247, p. 3; A/1090, 1116. 
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cember 5, without discussion or objection, the Gen- 
eral Assembly approved the Ecuadoran proposal 
requesting the President to ascertain the views of 
the Greek Government on certain death sentences.” 

At the final session of the General Assembly on 
December 10, 1949, President Romulo stated that 
in the light of the conversations of the Conciliation 
Committee with representatives of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Yugoslavia, he thought the 
prospects for peace encouraging and was confident 
of progress “if all parties abide in good faith by 
the resolutions of the General Assembly and the 
provisions of the Charter.”** He also thought 
that the fact that there had been no executions in 
Greece since the enactment of the lienency legisla- 
tion was a happy augury, indicating that “atti- 
tudes of humanitarianism and tolerance, compati- 
ble with security and public order,” could not “but 
help to facilitate the work of conciliation which 
must eventually take place among the States 
involved in this problem.” 


The Aftermath 


Following the close of the General Assembly, 
it was interesting to observe, especially in the light 
of the leniency legislation announced in Greece on 
September 30, that the Greek Government lifted 
martial law on December 24, 1949, in the Athens- 
Piraeus region, the Peloponnesus, and the Greek 
islands, and on February 14, 1950, throughout 
Greece. On January 5, 1950, 1,300 people were 
released from the Makronissos concentration cen- 
ter, bringing the number of those who had been 
released since September 1949 to 6,500. Trial by 
jury for accused Communists was restored on 
January 16. Parliamentary elections were sched- 
uled for March 5, 1950. 

Meanwhile, in a communication of December 
22, 1949 to the United Nations Special Committee 
on the Balkans, of which the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations was duly apprised on January 
2, 1950,* the Greek Government announced its 
readiness (1) to make renewed endeavors to settle 
all differences with Yugoslavia; (2) to reestablish 
diplomatic and good neighborly relations with 
Bulgaria and Albania; and (3) to renew previ- 
ously operative conventions with its three northern 
neighbors or to conclude new ones providing ef- 
fective machinery for the regulation and control 
of their common frontiers and for the peaceful 
adjustment of frontier incidents. The Greek Gov- 
ernment expressed its hope that its neighbors and 
other Governments concerned would “abide by the 
General Assembly resolution of November 18, 
1949” and declared that it would both welcome the 
assistance of the United Nations Special Commit- 
tee on the Balkans and continue to “lend its full 
support and cooperation to that Committee.” 


2 U.N. doc. A/PV. 268, p. 151. 
™ U.N. doc. A/PV.276, pp. 116-121. 
“U.N. doc. A/AC.16/887; U.N. press release BAL/625. 
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WORLD SECURITY—A SYNONYM FOR SURVIVAL 


Point 1 in American Foreign Policy 


by Ambassador Ernest A. Gross 


Deputy U.S. Representative to the United Nations? 


People have been hearing a lot about Point 4. 
It has become part of the growing American lan- 
guage—a simple two-word handle for a program 
to create new economic horizons through technical 
assistance and investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It refers to the fourth point in President 
Truman’s inaugural address in which he outlined 
what he termed “four major courses of action” for 
world peace with freedom and well-being. 

I am going to discuss Point 1. 

The President described Point 1 in this way: 

we will continue to give unfaltering support to the 
United Nations and related agencies, and we will continue 
to search for ways to strengthen their authority and in- 
crease their effectiveness. 

That is Point 1. It is the foundation point on 
which the other three points rest. 

This statement of our basic national policy to- 
ward the United Nations involves two important 
things: 

First. Our support of the United Nations will 
continue to be unfaltering—determined and per- 
sistent. 

Second. We will try to strengthen the United 
Nations and increase its authority. It is our pol- 
icy to seek to make its collective power more effec- 
tive in the world. 

The first thing to be clear about is why we—and 
the other people of the free world—have put Point 

* Excerpts from and address delivered before the Chica- 
go Council on Foreign Relations on Feb. 10, 1950, at Chi- 


cago, Ill., and released to the press by the United States 
Mission to the United Nations on the same date. 
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1 at the center of foreign policy. Some in every 
country—a vocal and persistent minority—have 
their own mental conception of what is involved in 
a commitment to support the United Nations, 
They fear what they conceive it to be, and as people 
do, they revile and ridicule what they fear. 

A New York paper poses three alternatives for 
American action, the third being “to pull out of 
the United Nations.” It asks ina recent editorial: 
“Why not take choice No. 3—and take it pronto. 
The United Nations is a futile piece of interna- 
tional idiocy, and has been a growing headache to 
us from the start.” 

Many who urge us to wreck the United Nations 
as a futile and foolish thing, fear that our ad- 
herence to that organization may create among the 
American people an illusion of false security. 
They are afraid lest we place misguided reliance 
upon other nations. They are terrified by the 
thought that we may be no match for our friends. 
Indeed, one notices a morbid hesitation on their 
part to admit the possibility that we may have any 
friends or that the people of any other country are 
worthy of our trust. 


Appraisal of Prejudices and Fears 


It is important to evaluate the considerations 
which underly this point of view. It is essential 
to us—it may be a matter of life or death to us 
as a nation and the free world of which we are 
a part—to appraise the prejudices and fears upon 
which such a viewpoint is based. 

We must then in honesty consider whether we 
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have pledged our support to a set of principles 
and to an organization which threatens, rather 
than fosters our national interest and security. 

First question: Is the Charter of the United 
Nations a booby trap or is it an important in- 
strument of the foreign policy of the nations of 
the free world? This is a practical—not a theo- 
retical—question. 

The Charter states principles which comprise 
the minimum standards of conduct which are es- 
sential for the survival of free men and free na- 
tions. Nothing more—nothing less. None of 
these principles is futile, and none is foolish. If 
the Charter did not exist today, we should want 
to create it tomorrow. In our own interest, we 
should want its principles to be accepted by men 
and nations everywhere. 

Recall some of the most familiar of these prin- 
ciples: The maintenance of international peace 
and security; the settlement of international dis- 
putes in conformity with the principles of justice 
and international law; the development of 
friendly relations among nations based upon re- 
spect for equal rights and self-determination of 
peoples; the achievement of international coop- 
eration in solving international economic and so- 
cial problems; the promotion of respect for human 


rights and fundamental freedoms. 
These are not principles alien to our culture and 


traditions. They are not “foreign imports.” 
They are our principles and the principles to 
which free men of all races, places, and religions 
respond and lay claim. 

It is to our clear advantage that governments 
throughout the world be committed to them. Is 
it hard-headed realism for us to renounce these 
principles and to destroy the Charter as a re- 
sponse to the fact that certain states for selfish 
national reasons breach their commitments and 
dishonor these elementary standards of interna- 
tional conduct? 

Even these same states find themselves com- 
pelled to pretend to their own people that they 
support these principles. Why? Because they 
embody the unalterable will of men who are free 
or who wish to be free—and these two categories 
include every man everywhere, whether he is a 
newspaper editor in a free society or a slave laborer 
in a police state. 

Just a few days ago, the Russian people were 
told over the Home Service of the Soviet radio: 
“The Soviet Union stands and has always stood 
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for the strengthening of the United Nations as 
this organization represents a not unimportant 
instrument for the struggle for peace in the world. 
The Soviet Union has always supported and will 
continue to support the Charter and the principles 
on which it is based.” 

To the Soviet Union, the Charter and the pro- 
posals of the majority pose many problems re- 
quiring tortuous interpretation to make black 
appear white—everybody else is wrong, only they 
are right. They have to portray labor camps 
as devices for promoting human rights, threats 
of force as olive branches of peace, and stripping 
other people’s factories as economic assistance. 

It is the power of the Scriptures which makes 
an unwilling devil often quote them. It would 
be folly for us to repudiate principles which are 
not merely our own but also a rallying point for 
all who are free or would be free. 

I conclude that the answer to my first question 
is that the Charter of the United Nations is in fact 
an important instrument of the foreign policy of 
the nations of the free world. 

Second question: Is the United Nations organi- 
zation a “piece of international idiocy” or is it, 
like the Charter itself, an instrument important 
to us and to all those who wish their way of life to 
be based upon the principles of the Charter? 

The purpose of a sound foreign policy is to pro- 
tect and advance the welfare of the people of a 
country. In the modern world, this purpose can- 
not be pursued exclusively through bilateral or re- 
gional arrangements. Many of the problems that 
have to be tackled are bigger than two-nation or 
regional scope. Therefore, we seek to advance 
the best interests of the American people by co- 
operating with others through the United Nations 
to solve problems which are world-wide in scope, 
whether we like it or not. Accordingly, the 
United Nations is a collection of world organiza- 
tions designed to deal with world problems. 

World problems concern the intimate lives of 
people in their homes and local communities. 
Health is an obvious one. Everybody recognizes 
that we have to support an international organi- 
zation to combat and control disease. Even 
though the Soviet Union has withdrawn from the 
World Health Organization, its essential work 
goes forward. In spite of the irresponsiblity of 
the Soviet Government, the Russian people along 
with the people of the rest of the world are being 
protected by the World Health Organization. 
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There is no iron curtain against plagues or epi- 
demics among men or cattle. 

I could run through a long list of problems in 
the social and economic fields which affect the 
lives of people regardless of where they live and 
which cannot be successfully tackled without 
global organization. The Economic and Social 
Council, the Trusteeship Council, various commis- 
sions such as the one on economics and employ- 
ment, and a dozen specialized agencies such as the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and the World 
Bank are working on these world problems. Most 
of the nations of the world have joined together 
in these organizations to concert their actions and 
work out mutually advantageous solutions. The 
Soviets haven’t joined most of these organizations. 
However, the Soviet failure to accept the fact that 
world problems have to be tackled by world organi- 
zations does not change the fact. 

We accept the fact and therefore the responsi- 
bility of active cooperation in the United Nations 
straight across the board. We have made this 
Point 1 of our foreign policy because it is in the 
interest of our people that these problems be 
solved. 


Over-riding Problem of Security 


Two thousand years after the birth of Christ, 
we find ourselves face to face with the stark prob- 
lem of physical survival. Security today involves 
far more than maintaining honor, or a decent 
standard of living, or the riz>t of our children to 
grow up strong and free. It is a question of avoid- 
ing the death of people and cities by fire and blast. 
Obviously, therefore, the decisive and over-riding 
problem is security. 

This we cannot hope to achieve in isolation. The 
security we seek for our own survival and free 
development must be cooperatively sought for 
all nations and all people. This is because the 
threat itself comes from other nations and people. 
If some do not accept this fact, it does not change 
the fact. Frustration and even despair does not 
change the fact. Consider the problem of inter- 
national control of weapons of mass destruction. 


Control of Atomic Energy 


The most striking demonstration of the will of 
the free world to cooperate for peace through sup- 
port of the principles and through use of the 
United Nations instrument was the proposal to 
outlaw the atomic weapon and to bring the devel- 
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opment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes 
under United Nations authority. 

We have of necessity had to deal with hard 
facts—precise, scientific facts as well as practical 
political facts. These facts must be met in any 
acceptable plan. 

The inescapable scientific fact is that atomic 
energy for destructive explosion or for construc- 
tive power is the same stuff. In the one case, the 
atomic material is packaged in a rather simple con- 
tainer which can be made in any efficient machine 
shop. Then it is a bomb. Add hydrogen ma- 
terial to it, and it is a more destructive bomb. 
In the other case, the atomic material would be 
packaged differently to produce power. 

The practical political fact is one of national 
security and survival. No nation can eliminate 
the atomic weapon from its own arsenal unless it 
is certain that the weapon is unquestionably elim- 
inated from every other national arsenal. 

Put these two facts together and you have the 
simple answer to the question: Why must the 
control of atomic energy be really effective? Not 
almost effective. Not theoretically effective. But 
really effective. To be a little short of effective 
is to be completely ineffective and therefore com- 
pletely unacceptable. 

The plan developed by the majority of the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
which elaborated and modified the United States 
proposals, calls for an international cooperative 
to own and manage the nuclear enterprise from 
the mining stage to the final production of atomic 
energy for peaceful use. This we regard as the 
only effective means of control. This plan 
couples with this an inspection system to provide 
additional necessary safeguards for complying 
countries against the hazards of evasion by secret 
activity. 


Soviet Rejection 


This, in brief compass, is the plan adopted by 
overwhelming vote of the United Nations General 
Assembly. ‘The Soviet bloc stands alone in re- 
jecting it. 

They continue to confuse the issue by pretend- 
ing that nuclear fuel for peaceful use is as harm- 
less as sawdust. They do not admit, even to their 
own people, that international control, to be ef- 
fective, must control the powerful fuel itself. The 
uranium material is what endangers the world, 
not merely the simple packaging of it in a bomb 
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container. You cannot leave control of the atomic 
material in national hands without losing real in- 
ternational control. After exhaustive study and 
debate, the United Nations proposed a plan to put 
it under international authority—ownership and 
management in trust for all nations. 

The basic scientific fact to which I have referred 
is dramatically demonstrated by the Soviet public 
assertion that it has used atomic energy for the 
peaceful purpose of blasting mountains. They 
used it for an explosion. The force of such an 
explosion obviously could have blasted cities. By 
their own assertion, therefore, they admit that 
failure to control atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
poses would make it impossible to prevent its 
use for destructive purposes. 

The Soviet alternative calls for destruction and 
outlawry of atomic weapons without adequate safe- 
guards or effective control. Its proposition rests 
upon nationalism, not on the United Nations, 
though they have spoken vaguely of a periodic in- 
ternational inspection of such nationally owned 
and managed facilities as each nation in its dis- 
cretion would declare. 

Contrary to certain assumptions which have 
been given wide currency since it was known that 
the Soviet Union has produced an atomic ex- 
plosion, the United Nations plan was never based 
on the theory of a monopoly of the atomic weapon 
by the United States. The exact opposite is the 
case. The United Nations plan was based on the 
assumption that this monopoly would be broken. 
The facts which must be met to effect enforceable 
control and, therefore, the means of control, are 
the same whether one nation or fifty can produce 
the fissionable material. 

The development of vastly more destructive 
thermonuclear weapons (so called H Bomb) 
merely increases the need for international agree- 
ment on an effective plan of control. The essen- 
tial requirements remain the same. Pledges and 
promises cannot be substituted for enforceable ef- 
fective international controls. 

Ineffectual stopgap arrangements are danger- 
ous and illusory. The more lethal the weapon, the 
greater the danger of leaving loopholes in the 
plan of control. Surely, we will not accept the 
mere pretense of control. We wish to comply and 
to assure compliance, not to evade and permit 
evasion. 

The question is now being asked with under- 
standable anxiety whether the United States will 
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make “one more effort to negotiate with the So- 
viets” to find agreement. The answer is that ne- 
gotiations have been continuous ever since 1946, 
and we are prepared to persist. Our efforts have 
been, and continue to be, wholly sincere to reach 
an agreement for international controls of a truly 
effective nature. 

The last General Assembly unanimously called 
upon the permanent members of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to explore all avenues to 
agreement. But at the second meeting of the per- 
manent members of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion following the General Assembly, the Soviet 
representative walked out as part of its campaign 
to force the majority of the Committee to unseat 
the representative of the Chinese Government still 
recognized by the majority. 

Of all of the recent Soviet walk-outs, this one, 
flouting the injunction of the General Assembly, is 
perhaps the most reckless. The Committee of the 
six permanent members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission is merely a subcommittee and as such 
should not be expected to act on the credentials of 
a representative. The purpose of these meetings 
was to find some basis for agreement between the 
Soviet Union and the other members on the prob- 
lem of atomic control. This important purpose 
has been sacrificed to play politics on an issue 
which could not have any practical effect on the 
problem under discussion. 

I have gone at some length into an analysis of 
our position concerning this most pressing prob- 
lem of security because it so dramatically illus- 
trates the essential dilemma with which we are 
faced. The dilemma arises from the simple fact 
that, on the one hand, Soviet compliance with the 
principles of the Charter is essential to world peace 
and security, and, on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union has not considered it to its own interests 
to comply with the Charter. This is the simple 
and classic illustration of the peril which has con- 
fronted people all through history when a power 
or a group of powers or an individual or a gang 
of individuals defy normal standards of human 
conduct and reject peaceful procedures. 


The Four Courses of Action 


The Secretary of State this week said, “Agree- 
ments with the Soviet Union are useful when those 
agreements register or record an existing situation 
of fact, but otherwise they are not of much use.” 
It has accordingly been our basic policy, as the 
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Secretary pointed out, to build situations which 
would create strength instead of weakness in other 
parts of the world as well as in our own country. 
This is essential because by building such strength, 
instead of weakness, we thereby “build situations 
which will extend the area of possible agreement” 
with the Soviet Union. This is an affirmative, con- 
structive, and hard-headed policy. It means that 
we must accept the importance of Points 2, 3, 
and 4 of the President’s inaugural address and con- 
sider them as corollary to Point 1. Taken alto- 
gether they comprise what the President called 
the “four major courses of action” which we would 
emphasize in the coming years in our program 
for peace and freedom. 

Unfaltering support for the United Nations is 
one of the elements of this program. At the same 
time, the other elements of the program, in them- 
selves, constitute, in a very real sense, support for 
the principles of the United Nations. 

Point 2 calls for a continuance of our programs 
for world economic recovery to the end that our 
partners may achieve the status of self-supporting 
nations once again. It also calls for carrying out 
our objective for economic recovery by increasing 
world trade through the reduction of barriers to 
world trade. This is an objective desirable in 
itself. However, it is necessary as well as desir- 
able because it is one of those practical measures 
which creates strength instead of weakness, and 
which, therefore, extends the area of possible 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

Point 3 involves the strengthening of freedom- 
loving nations against the dangers of aggression. 
The treaty of Rio established a defense pact for 
the Western Hemisphere; the North Atlantic 
Treaty is designed to assure the security of the 
North Atlantic area; our program of foreign mil- 
itary assistance is designed to eliminate the type 
of weakness which invites the predatory to at- 
tempt quick and easy aggressions. The imple- 
mentation of Point 3, therefore, is also desirable 
and necessary because it builds strength instead of 
weakness and thereby extends the area of possible 
agreement with the Soviet Union. 

I referred at the opening of my remarks to Point 
4. It isa bold program because it involves noth- 
ing less than the concept that all countries, includ- 
ing our own, will benefit from a constructive 
program for the better use of the world’s human 
and natural resources. The program, therefore, 
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requires the same kind and degree of initiative, 
imagination, and courage by which the United 
States of America has built its own human and 
natural resources into the greatest nation on earth. 

In one sense, Point 4 is not a program so much 
as it is an objective. As defined by the President, 
the objective is the supplying by democracy of a 
vitalizing force to stir the peoples of the world into 
action against their ancient enemies of hunger, 
misery, and despair. Every step on this road 
removes elements of weakness and thereby helps in 
the building of situations which extend the area 
of possible agreement with the Soviet Union. 

I should like to call to your attention that it was 
to all of these practical, affirmative things that 
the Secretary of State was referring when he said 
that by remedying the situations of weakness we 
deprive the Soviet Government of opportunities 
to make trouble, and, instead, induce in their 
minds a willingness to make agrements to which 
they are prepared to adhere. This does not, of 
course, mean dissipating our resources in futile, 
unplanned ways. On the contrary, it involves a 
clear-headed and sober determination of the pri- 
orities to be accorded to projects and to problems 
involving expenditure of our treasure or energies. 
It involves calculation of the prospects of success 
in our undertakings. For example, in connection 
with programs of foreign economic assistance, it 
involves, as the Secretary of State said a short 
while ago, development of assistance programs in 
which our assistance is the missing component 
essential to the creation of stability. 


Conclusions 


The purpose of our foreign policy is to do what 
we can, within the limits of what is available to us, 
to create conditions in the world in which the prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations become 
living realities as well as standards of conduct. 
We can accomplish nothing by repudiating them 
as standards of conduct even if they are dishon- 
ored by certain governments professing to comply 
with them. On the contrary, we must assert ever 
more imagination and leadership to bring them 
closer to reality. It means strengthening the ef- 
fectiveness of the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
national Bank, the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, and other specialized agencies and organs of 
the United Nations. 
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This is the most effective, practical method by 
which strength may be substituted for weakness 
in as many situations as possible all over the world. 

When the Soviet Union understands the facts 
and recognizes these strengths, they may then 
realize that observance of the normal rules of 
conduct is both necessary and to the advantage 
of their people. If the United States and other 
like-minded nations abandon the principles of the 
Charter and the only organization available to 
carry them out, they would merely be abandoning 
each other. This could have only one consequence: 
the utter destruction of the hope and possibility 
of ultimate compliance by all members of the 
United Nations with the principles of the Charter. 

This is merely another way of saying that we 
would surrender the only hope and possibility of 
the maintenance of peace and security. And 
security in the world today is a synonym for 
survival. 


Accepted Diplomatic Standards 
Disregarded by Soviet Satellites 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press February 24) 


I should like to say a few words about our re- 
lations with certain countries of Eastern Europe, 
sete om 3 Bulgaria and Hungary, which have 

en highlighted by the events of the past week. 

The conduct of the Bulgarian Government has 
given us no alternative but to suspend diplomatic 
relations with that country. The sentencing by a 
Hungarian court of an American citizen to 15 
years’ imprisonment on false charges without a 
fair trial is part of a general pattern common to 
all those countries which now have Communist 
governments and are closely tied to the Soviet 
Union. This pattern must now be absolutely clear 
to even the most casual observer. 

The principal purpose behind what these gov- 
ernments have been doing is plainly to make the 
so-called iron curtain impenetrable. Their pur- 

ose is to cut off the people of Eastern Europe 
om the free world, to deprive them of all hope 
of any other fate than that reserved for them by 
their present rulers, and to liquidate all signs and 
symbols of Western influence to the accompani- 
ment of a flood of propaganda and denunciation 
of “spies,” “warmongers,” and the other familiar 
whipping boys. 

In pursuit of their aims, the present Communist 
rulers of these nations have ruthlessly used the 
power of the state to frighten their own popula- 
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tions and to take action against the diplomats and 
citizens of other countries wholly contrary to the 
rules and standards long accepted in relations be- 
tween nations. 

The Communist leaders do not seem to com- 

rehend our concern for the rights of individuals. 

hey regard our attempts to defend such rights 
and to give to persecuted individuals what pro- 
tection we appropriately can give them as evi- 
dence of hostility and of intervention in their 
internal affairs. But here we are dealing with 
fundamentals of human and political behavior. It 
is the purpose of this Government and of the 
American people to promote respect for human 
rights. That is why we have vigorously supported 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter and 
of the peace treaties on this subject and attempted 
to make them as effective as possible. 

It is notable that the Governments of Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania, besides making it in- 
creasingly difficult for the United States to main- 
tain diplomatic missions and virtually impossible 
to give any protection to American citizens and 
American interests, have also systematically de- 
nied human rights and fundamental freedoms to 
their own peoples in flagrant violation of the pro- 
visions of the peace treaties. 

The countries of Eastern Europe claim to be 
sovereign nations and equal members of the inter- 
national community. The United States has 
treated them as such, for these nations have had in- 
dependence in the past and have a right to it. 
We have wished and still wish to maintain normal 
relations with them regardless of differences in 
political philosophies and institutions. We have 
wished especially to maintain our ties of friend- 
ship with the peoples of Eastern Europe with 
whose welfare and freedom the American people 
are naturally very deeply concerned. 

On the other hand, states which claim to be 
sovereign members of the international commu- 
nity must act the part. Their governments must 
observe accepted standards in their relations with 
the rest of the world, and they must maintain the 
attributes of independence. 

With regard to Bulgaria and Hungary, whose 
recent flagrant acts have brought their relations 
with the United States to the lowest point since 
the war, it is well to remember that a few short 
years ago these states were allies of Nazi Germany. 
It was the intention of the Allied Powers, in pro- 
ceeding rapidly to the conclusion of peace treaties 
with them, to give them a full opportunity to take 
their place again in the family of nations. Their 
present rulers, in disregard of the wishes of their 
peoples, seem bent on rejecting that opportunity. 

I should like to repeat that we do not regard the 
people of Eastern Europe as responsible for the 
deterioration of our relations with their govern- 
ments, and the measures which the United States 
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is compelled to, take in order to meet the situation 
created by the unprincipled actions of those gov- 
ernments are in no sense directed against the 
people, who after their experience with Nazi rule 
had every right to expect freedom and independ- 
ence. This country will maintain undiminished 
its concern for their rights and their welfare. 


U.S. Will Not Accept Outcome of Hun- 
garian Proceedings Against Vogeler 


On February 21 the Hungarian Criminal Court 
in Budapest, sentenced Robert A. Vogeler, an 
American citizen, to 15 years imprisonment on 
charges of espionage and sabotage has discharged 
with characteristic subservience the political task 
assigned to it by the Hungarian Communist Gov- 
ernment. 

These proceedings, which have confirmed the 
worthlessness of Deputy Prime Minister Rakosi’s 
assurances that Mr. Vogeler would have a fair 
trial, were devoid of justice, inadequate as to 
evidence, and replete with falsehoods contrived 
to give the semblance of truth. Such falsehoods 
and inequities can and will be exposed in due 
course. They would not have gone unchallenged 
in court had Mr. Vogeler been permitted access to 
American counsel for advice and assistance in the 
preparation of his defense. By the very nature of 
the trial, little effort was, or in fact could be, made 
on behalf of the accused by his Hungarian defense 
attorney. The latter’s complete submissiveness 
to the political purposes of the trial is clearly 
evident from his concluding statement that, in 
view of the weight of evidence, it was “impossible” 
to defend Mr. Vogeler. 

This Government accepts neither the so-called 
confession of Mr. Vogeler nor his sel f-incriminat- 
ing testimony. His behavior was clearly not that 
of a man free to speak in his own defense. This 
denunciation of self can be understood only in 
the light of his detention incommunicado for a 
period of 3 months in the hands of the Hungarian 
Security Police and of the further fact that, even 
during the trial, he was not allowed to see or com- 
municate with any American official, with his fam- 
ily, or with the American attorney, Morris Ernst, 
who was retained on his behalf. 

Ever since the Communist Party seized control, 
the Hungarian Government has systematically 
violated the rights and freedoms of the Hungarian 
people. The proceedings against Mr. Vogeler and 
his colelague, Mr. Sanders,’ mark the extension of 
political persecution and acts of injustice to citi- 
zens of foreign nationality. The Government of 
the United States cannot accept in any part the 


1 Edgar Sanders, British representative in Budapest of 
the Standard Electric Company. 
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Hungarian Government’s treatment of Mr. Vog- 
eler, its charges against him, or the outcome of 
these proceedings. 
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Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid 


1. The Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff which services the 
work of the Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign 
Aid has been placed in the office of the Assistant Secretary 
for Economic Affairs. This Staff has action responsibility 
in the Department for all voluntary foreign aid matters 
of concern to the Department. 

2. The functions of the Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff are: 


a. To guide the public, and agencies seeking support 
of the public, in the appropriate solicitation and produe- 
tive use of contributions for voluntary foreign aid, in- 
cluding projects of related character other than religious. 

b. To accept for registration, in accordance with offi- 
cial rules and regulations, any United States nonprofit 
agency (other than governmental) engaged in the furnish- 
ing of voluntary relief, rehabilitation, reconstruction, aud 
welfare services for or in areas outside the United States, 
its territories and possessions, whose purposes, procedures, 
and activities, as set forth in the registration statements 
of such agencies, are deemed by the Department to be in 
the public interest. 

c. To carry out the statutory, regulatory, and pro- 
cedural obligations relating to voluntary foreign aid set 
forth in public and administrative laws and regulations 
of the United States. 

d. To perform such advisory, liaison, and consultative 
functions with appropriate Federal, international, and 
other governmental authorities and private bodies of re- 
lated interest as may be prescribed by statutes, regulations 
or procedures, or requested by constituted authorities in 
the furtherance of voluntary foreign aid activities, in- 
cluding recommendation to such authorities of those 
nonprofit agencies entitled to governmental support or 
facilitation. 

e. To make appraisals abroad of foreign needs appro- 
priate for American voluntary agency programs, budgets 
and operations, and their correlation with related public 
programs. 


3. Appropriate units of the Department should refer to 
the Voluntary Foreign Aid Staff for action or review or 
advice, as appropriate, any matters which bear upon the 
action respons’bilities of that Staff. In addition, all offices 
and bureaus should furnish to the Voluntary Foreign Aid 
Staff any reports on economic and political matters which 
may have a bearing upon ifs activities. 


Appointment of Officers 


William Diggs Wright as Director of Office of Operating 
Facilities, effective March 1, 1950. 

James R. Johnstone as Chief of Division of Central 
Services, effective, March 1, 1950. 

Robert M. Kerr as Special Assistant, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective January 4, 
1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Continual Soviet Tactics Block Austrian Treaty Negotiations 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press February 24] 


The United States Government, with the co- 
operation of the British and French Governments, 
has endeavored since 1946 to conclude an Austrian 
treaty in order to fulfill the terms of the Moscow 
declaration to reestablish Austria as a free and 
independent nation. These efforts, and they have 
been constant and tireless for over 3 years, have 
been blocked by actions of the Soviet Government, 
which has shown no disposition to carry out the 
objectives which it joined in expressing in the 
Moscow declaration. 

In the initial stages of the negotiations in 
1946-47, the Soviet representatives were reluctant 
even to discuss the question of an Austrian treaty. 
In the next stage, in 1948-49, excessive Soviet de- 
mands were made on Austria which the Western 
Powers could not accept if the terms of the Mos- 
cow declaration were to be fulfilled. 

In June 1949, a further meeting of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers was held in Paris in an effort 
to reach basic agreement. We thought we had 
reached such an agreement at Paris and some prog- 
ress was made during the next few months, but 
since November 1949, the Soviets have blocked any 
further progress through obvious “stalling” 
tactics. 

The most difficult questions in the treaty have 
been settled. Agreement has been reached, for 
example, on the reestablishment of Austria’s pre- 
war borders; the regulation of minority rights 
in Austria; and the complicated question of Ger- 
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man assets. After the agreement of June 1949 
of the Council of Foreign Ministers in Paris and 
subsequent agreement by the four Ministers in 
informal meetings in New York, new difficulties 
were raised by the Soviet representative which pre- 
vent conclusion of a treaty to which all Four 
Powers are equally committed. 

The treaty negotiations are now blocked by the 
Soviet refusal to negotiate the remaining un- 
agreed articles on the basis of Vyshinsky’s assur- 
ances in New York that no difficulties would be 
encountered if agreement were reached on the Ger- 
man assets question. This agreement was reached 
but the Soviet Deputy refuses to proceed unti 
conclusion of the bilateral negotiations between 
the Soviet Union and Austria on a Soviet proposal 
to obtain payment from Austria for supplies and 
services delivered to Austria by the Soviets since 
May 8, 1945. These negotiations between the 
Soviet Union and Austria have been in progress 
for months but have thus far been entirely un- 

roductive. They have prevented the deputies 
rom concluding the treaty. 

In view of these actions, it is clear that the 
Soviet Government, for reasons which it does not 
disclose, has no intention of concluding the 
Austrian treaty at this time, despite the fact that 
it and the Western Governments have repeatedly 
reached “agreements” which, if carried out in good 
faith, would have permitted conclusion of the 
treaty long ago. 
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Calendar of International Meetings * 








Adjourned during February 


Ito (International Labor Organization): 
vureny Technical Tripartite Conference on Training of 
ults 
Committee of Social Security Experts: First Session. . ... 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Nutrition Committee for Southeast Asia. 
International Rice Commission: Second Meeting. ..... . 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) : 
Executive Board: Nineteenth Session. . .......2... 


In Session as of February 28, 1950 


Council of Foreign Ministers: 
EET Se ae ee ee eee 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Council: Ninth Session . . 
Meteorological Division: Third Session . . 
United Nations: 
Trusteeship Council: Sixth Session... ......... 
Economic and Social Council: Tenth Session . 
Port-au-Prince Bicentennial Exposition . 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade: 
Fourth Session of Contracting Parties. . 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Governing Body: 111th Session P aoe 
International Conference of Experts on Pneumoconiosis. . . . 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1950 


eee So oe hoe: we. OS 


. & gk ® + oes 


oe Sok wa TR oe 


Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Technical Plan Committee of the International High Frequency 
Broadcasting Conference: Second Session. 
Third International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference . 
Iro (International Refugee Organization): 
General Council: Fifth Session. . . .......2.2.-s oa 
Executive Committee: Seventh Session ........... 
United Nations: 
Conference on Declaration of Death of Missing Persons... . 
Economic and Social Council: 
Population Commission: Fifth Session .......... 
Transport and Communications Commission: Fourth Session . 
Human Rights Commission: Sixth Session. . ...... 
Subcommission on Economic Development: Fourth Session 
Social Commission: Sixth Session. . .......... 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fifth Session . . 
Fiscal Commission: Third Session : 
Statistical Commission: Fifth Session . 
Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stability: 
Fourth Session. 
Commission on the Status of Women: Fourth Session. . . 
Subcommission on Freedom of Information and of the Press: 
Fourth Session. 
Economic Commission for Latin America: Third Session . . 
Economic Commission for Europe: Fifth Session. . . .. . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Committee 
of the Whole. 





MN icc thee eRe et id 


Wellington, New Zealand . 


Rangoon 
Rangoon 


SE aioe me a 6 x a 


RE eae ae eee et 
Lake Success. ...... 
Port-au-Prince ...... 


ml AP a 


Florence. . 


eS Ss Gy) eco 


SIRS thay Mn ae aa 
EN 8g ke ce we we ee 


Lake Success. .... 


Lake Success. . ..... 
eS 
DT, sg og iy ey 


Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. ...... 
Lake Suceess. ......- 


Lake Success. . .... 
Montevideo ...... 


Geneva 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Jan. 23—Feb. 6 
Feb. 8-20 
Jan. 30—Feb. 4 
Feb, 6-15 


Feb. 19-21 


Jan. 9- 


Jan, 24— 
Feb. 14— 


Jan, 19~ 
Feb. 12- 
Feb. 23- 


Feb. 27- 
Feb. 28- 


Mar.27- 
Apr. 10- 


me 24- 


May 


May 8— 
May 15- 


May 29- 
May 29- 
May 























Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1950—Continued 


International Tin Study Group: 15th Session 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Or neeteaties): 
Special African-Indian Ocean and 


munications Committee Meeting on Aeronautical Fixed 


Telecommunications Services. 


Caribbean, South American and South Atlantic Frequency 


Meetings. 


Caribbean Second Regional Air Navigation Meeting . . 
Southeast Asia F yy SS ar a Gig gee rey 
NN oe gt pak ene e “acc 
Assembly: Fourth Session ee ge aaa ae ee ai 6 ad ee 
So ee eae eee oe ee ee ee 
Interim Meeting of the Pan American Association of Ophthalm- 


Legal Committee: 


ology. 


Seventh Pan American Congress of Architects .... . 


Ito (International Labor Or —— 
Industrial Committee on 


Milan International Trade Fair. 
Lyon International Fair. . 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council 
Council: Ninth Session . 
Conference on Livestock Breeding 
Central Rhine Commission. , 
Brussels International Fair. , 
South Pacific Conference: First Session — se 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Celebration . 
Rubber Study Group: Seventh Session 
Wu > (World Health Organization): 
Third World Health Assembly . . 
Congress of the International Seed Testing “Association 
South Pacific Commission: Fifth Session. 


—_— oe 


Fourth American and Third International Congresses on Obstetrics 


and Gynecology. 
Unesco (United 
Organization) : 


Executive Board: 20th Session. . ......-+-e-e- 
General Conference: Fifth Session ........24.4-. 


Universal Postal Union: 
Meeting of the Executive and Liaison Committee. 


International Cotton Advisory Committee: Ninth Meeting 
Third Canadian International Trade Fair ........ 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: Tenth Meeting of Executive 


Committee. 


Third Meeting of the Inter-American Congress of Municipalities . . 


iddle East Regional Com- 


hemicals: Second Session . . 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor ..... . 


Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


r _ Es eee ae ee Mar. 22- 
Do ee eee) eas Mar. 21- 
Undetermined ...... Apr. 1l- 

as Sg IS oor ex sors we eae Apr. 11- 
a) ge «bcs ees Apr. 18- 
Se | 0UllC May 30- 
I gc > ary May 30- 
el et TD a cca eae May 
Miami Beach ...... Mar. 26-30 
«et Woes “eres Apr. 10-16 
i: og Ray Fe ha Sika Matern .| Apr. 11-22 
6 eoh D a |aritaercs . .| Apr. 17-27 
<. ae ars eens o + « «area 
6: eg? echas lateice se « «) aa ee 
Cronulla, Australia... . Apr. 17- 
a ies Sl 
Latin America . April or May 
Strasbourg. ..... . .| Apr. 18 
I Sa <9 bas Soa Apr. 29— 
Suva, F.I o% Apr. 24-— 
Washinzton . a Apr.-Nov. 
ee May 2- 
er | ee May 7- 
Washington . . May 8 
«0 eee a « « & oh eee ee 
New York City. ee ee: May 14-19 
o wR a Ace a May 15- 
woe lll”. le eee May 22- 
Montreux . . ce oe ol) eee IS 
RSS 0645528 May 16— 
ee . . ..| May 29- 
Washington ....... May 
New Orleans. . . ... .| May 











American Note—Continued from page 356 


Despite all these difficulties the United States 
Government wished to maintain diplomatic con- 
tact with Bulgaria because of the sincere desire 
of the American - le to work toward better 
understanding wit e Bulgarian people, with 
whom ties o friendship have linked them in 
ee ast. 

e Government of the United States will 
oun to maintain its feeling of friendship for 
the people of Bulgaria and to manifest in every 
The Govern way its deep interest in their welfare. 

overnment of the United States, however, 

is reluctantly compelled to conclude that it is no 
longer possible, in view of the present attitude 
of the Bulgarian Government, for the American 
Minister and his staff to remain in Bulgaria. 


They have received instructions to leave Bulgaria - 


as soon as possible. At the same time, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States requests the recall 
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of the Bulgarian diplomatic mission from the 
United States. 





Traffic in Arms—Continued from page 364 


ment of the law and on the part of judicial organs 
charged with its interpretation and application. 
On the international front, effective enforcement 
is aided by cooperative action on the part of each 
country with the United Nations Organization col- 
lectively and member nations individually to co- 
ordinate arms-control measures and to curb 
clandestine and illicit international arms traffic. 
Such cooperative international action makes more 
difficult and hazardous the smuggling of arms 
across national boundaries and, therefore, may 
strengthen the force and effectiveness of the 
domestic control. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


{February 25-March 3] 
Security Council 


Resuming discussion of the Kashmir case on 
February 24, the Security Council received a reso- 
lution jointly sponsored by Cuba, Norway, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. Ac- 
cording to this resolution, the Security Council 
would ask India and Pakistan to carry out within 
5 months a program of demilitarization based on 
General A. G. L. McNaughton’s proposals or some 
modification of them on which both parties could 
agree. A United Nations representative would be 
appointed to assist in the program of demilitariza- 
tion. He would be at the disposal of the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan and could present 
to these governments, or to the Council, any sug- 
gestions he might have looking toward a solution 
of this dispute. He would also arrange at the 
proper stage of demilitarization for the Plebiscite 
Administrator to assume his functions as pre- 
viously agreed upon between the parties. The 
Commission for India and Pakistan would be 
terminated and its responsibilities assumed by the 
United Nations representative, who could submit 
his conclusions and such recommendations to the 
Security Council as he desires. 

Following general discussion of the Kashmir 
case on February 24 and 28, the Council agreed, at 
the suggestion of its President Carlos Blanco 
(Cuba), to postpone further consideration of the 
question until March 7 at the latest. Neither the 
Pakistan nor the Indian representative has pre- 
sented the views of his Government on the resolu- 
tion. 

United States Representative Ernest A. Gross 
emphasized the seriousness of the continued ten- 
sion between India and Pakistan. He stressed 
two important lessons that the Security Council 
had learned from its experience with disputes in- 
volving armed conflict. “First, the elimination 
of military pressure between the parties to a dis- 
pute is merely a stopgap measure which must be 

uickly followed by a lasting political settlement. 
sn , while effectuation of a cease-fire and a 
demilitarization program is a process in which this 
Council can, if necessary, assume the initiative, the 
enduring political solution is essentially the re- 
sponsibility of the parties to a dispute. Their 
agreement and their cooperation are the indispen- 
sable ingredients.” He pointed out that “India 
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and Pakistan have agreed to the application of 
this general pattern” and specifically to the de- 
militarization of Kashmir, but there remains the 
problem of how the demilitarization shall be 
carried out. Mr. Gross considered the basic prin- 
ciples governing General McNaughton’s proposals 
for demilitarization to be fair and sound, though, 
unfortunately, they had not been acceptable to 
both parties. 

After expressing support for the joint resolu- 
tion, Mr. Gross concluded, “We hope that it will 
contribute to the improvement of relations bet ween 
India and Pakistan by enabling them to move ex- 
peditiously toward the demilitarization of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir and a final settle- 
ment of the dispute in accord with the will of 
the people of the state as to their permanent affil- 
iation with India or Pakistan.” 


Economic and Social Council 


Economic Development.—Following extensive 
debate the Council decided to instruct its Sub- 
commission on Economic Development to formu- 
late for consideration at the next session prac- 
tical recommendations for financing the program 
of economic development. United States Repre- 
sentative Willard R. Thorp emphasized that it 
was important to remember that the process of 
economic development required continuous efforts 
on the part of the people of the underdeveloped 
areas, with most of the work, planning, and financ- 
ing coming from such areas. He then examined in 
— detail various financial aspects of the prob- 
ems. 

Forced Labor—In this discussion, several 
Council members condemned the U.S.S.R. for its 
refusal to cooperate with any impartial commis- 
sion of inquiry on forced labor. United States 
Representative Thorp noted that, “It is increas- 
ingly clear that forced labor is not limited to the 
Soviet Union but has been incorporated in the 
practices of those other countries in Eastern Eu- 
ropean where there is no protection for the indi- 
vidual from arbitrary and ruthless action by 
government officials.’ The Soviet Union has 
“made it clear that it would not allow any investi- 
gation of forced labor in that country,” while 
Czechoslovakia “even went so far as to state that 
an impartial investigation into the existence of 
forced labor by a commission sponsored jointly 
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by the United Nations and the International Labor 
Office would be ‘in flagrant contradiction to the 

rinciples of the United Nations Charter.’” The 
Soviet Union, Mr. Thorp continued, has even ad- 
mitted the existence of statutes that legalize forced 
labor in its territory. He urged that the Council 
continue to seek ways to bring this problem to the 
attention of the public. Before the Council was 
the Secretary-General’s report on the replies re- 
ceived from Government to his inquiry concerning 
the extent they would be sinaeel to cooperate in 
an impartial inquiry into forced labor in their 
countries. The Council agreed, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Thorp, that there should be further dis- 
cussion of the problem at its twelfth session, 
since the agenda for the next session is already 
crowded. 

Nongovernmental Organization.—The report of 
the Council’s Committee reviewing consultative 
arrangements with nongovernmental organiza- 
tions and containing proposals designed to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the consultative process 
evoked considerable debate. The Council ap- 
proved four resolutions on this matter, including 
a new statute on arrangements for consultation 
with nongovernmental organizations that had 
been proposed by the Committee and amended in 
the Council by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, India, and Australia. Under the new 
statute, provision has been made for nongovern- 
mental organizations in categories A and B to 
undertake the preparation of specific studies and 
reports upon the request of the Secretary-General 
or the Commissions. (Determination of category 
is based on the scope of an organization’s inter- 
ests and their relation to the activities of the 
Council.) In addition, Category A organizations 
can request the Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations to recommend that the Secretary- 
General place items on the provisional agenda of 
the Council, providing certain conditions are met. 
In the past, these organizations could suggest 
agenda items directly to the Secretary-General, 
who was required to include them automatically on 
the provisional agenda. The previous Category C 
for nongovernmental organizations is abolished 
and instead there has been established a register, 
which will include all other nongovernmental or- 
ganizations exclusive of Categories A and B, that 
have or are deemed to have an interest in the work 
of the Council. 

The membership of the Committee on Non- 
Governmental Organizations has been increased 
from five toseven. Written statements presented 
by nongovernmental organizations to the Council 
are limited to 2,000 words for Category A organi- 
zations and to 500 words for Category B organiza- 
tions. Communications from Category A and B 
organizations to Commissions will be limited to 


2,000 words. 


Other Items.—The Council also (1) approved’ 


the Secretary-General’s report on major economic 
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changes in 1949 and in this connection another 
resolution requesting the Secretary-General to in- 
clude a special section on Africa in his report of 
world economic condition ; (2) elected Canada and 
Poland as two new members of the Agenda Com- 
mittee for 1950; (3) postponed the session of the 
Population Commission until May 22, 1950; (4) 
adopted a resolution calling for coordinating the 
program for training in public administration 
with the program for technical assistance; and (5) 
added two items to its agenda—the report of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery and the question of 
exempting ipecopan from the narcotics convention. 


Trusteeship Council 


Far ange its preliminary discussion of the 
individual articles of the 1948 draft statute for 
Jerusalem, the Trusteeship Council on February 
24 decided to postpone until March 1 the begin- 
ning of the second reading of the statute in order 
to permit further study and, if necessary, instruc- 
tions to delegations. Referral of the draft to an 
expert subcommittee was suggested, but United 
States Ambassador Francis B. Sayre (supported 
by the French representatives) opposed thes pro- 
posal on the grounds that the views of all Council 
members were needed at this stage. Upon re- 
sumption of its consideration of the statute, the 
Council on March 2 provisionally agreed to retain, 
with only minor modifications, the 1948 draft text 
of article 2 defining the limits of the area to be 
considered as a corpus separatum. This article 
has been one of the most controversial under con- 
sideration by the Council. 

On February 28, the Council gave final approval 
to its reports to the General Assembly on the ad- 
ministration of the trust territories of Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika by Belgium and the 
United Kingdom, respectively. A resolution by 
which the Council decided that it was not required 
to act on an anonymous communication it had re- 
ceived as a petition was also adopted on February 
28. This resolution, proposed by the United 
States, also contains a provision, suggested by the 
Dominican Republic, that the Council take note 
of the communication “for all useful purposes.” 


International Refugee Organization 


International Refugee Organization officials 
announced that on December 31, 1949, 588,768 
persons were receiving assistance from the organi- 
zation, the number of such persons having in 
November dropped below 600,000 for the first time 
since the organization began operations in July 
1947. When the Iro Preparatory Commission 
took over Unrra’s responsibilities for the care of 
displaced persons, 719,600 persons were receiving 
care and maintenance. Since that time, an esti- 
mated 1,431,000 persons have been given aid, 
690,145 of this number having been resettled in 
new countries and 68,778 repatriated. 
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Leonard H. Pomeroy, author of the article on the international trade 


and traffic in arms, is compliance officer in the Munitions Division. 
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